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WAR AND POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION* 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER 
The University of Southern California 


@ That the war has entered our thinking is evidenced by 
the fact that it is the most common subject of discussion. 
It is hardly possible to hold any kind of meeting without 
discussing its implications. The Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety assembled at The University of Southern California 
on December 29 and 30, 1941, meeting concurrently with 
the Pacific Coast Economic Association. Two full sessions 
were devoted to the topics of war and postwar reconstruc- 
tion. Jesse F. Steiner, President of the Society, addressed 
a joint meeting of the two organizations on the subject, 
“The Sociologist Looks at War.” 

In its broadest aspects, according to Steiner, the out- 
break of the war cannot be explained by reference to a 
single cause, and the consequences of it are far reaching. 
“The paths that lead to war are as intricate and closely 
interwoven as is the web of human life.” War is not 
always the inevitable outgrowth of any one of the follow- 
ing factors: the machinations of evil, man’s pugnacity, 
the interplay of economic forces, the competitive struggle 
for foreign markets or for monopolistic control of raw 
materials, the pressure of population, or foreign policy. 
All of these and many others may play a part. 


As a nation’s fighting strength increases, it becomes more militant and 
uncompromising in its discussion of international issues, while at the 
same time its advances in military preparedness are interpreted by rival 
nations as a greater threat to their security. 





* Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society, 
December 29-30, 1941. 
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The publicity and propaganda needed to secure public 
support of such preparedness and to keep the people war- 
minded also produce fear and resentment abroad. Being 
stimulated by newspaper and radio reports of what is 
happening in the world, the war fever tends to pervade 
certain groups. The element of uncertainty and unrest 
preceding and accompanying the war period helps to pro- 
duce crowd behavior. 


As the sociologist faces our present war emergency, he is concerned not 
merely with the forces that swept us into it and the means to keep up our 
morale, but also with the many changes it initiates during both the war 
period and the years that immediately follow. 


War tends to disrupt normal production, diverts the use 
of natural resources to war purposes, increases taxes and 
creates enormous indebtedness, raises prices, wastes na- 
tional wealth, reorganizes employment and shifts popula- 
tion, produces disturbances in the political realm by the 
centralization of governmental control and by sidetrack- 
ing social legislation, and gives life a military or quasi- 
military tone. There is also a turning away from demo- 
cratic procedures. The reorganization of society follow- 
ing war is equally disturbing. People are eager to get 
away from centralized authority and external control, and 
to free themselves of the burdens that war imposes. A war 
that ends in defeat is more disorganizing for the nation 
than one that ends in victory, but both victor and van- 
quished are impoverished by it. 

Among the social institutions affected by war may be 
mentioned the family, the school, and the church. The 
family carries an unusually large part of the burden. War 
destroys life, and many lives are cut short by wounds and 
diseases, particularly venereal diseases. ‘The birth rate de- 
clines. During the early period of war marriages increase, 
but many are entered into hastily and end unhappily. The 
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breakdown of sex standards is an inevitable consequence 
of war, and the lowered moral standards carry over into 
the postwar period. Epidemics of crime, delinquency, and 
general disregard for law are common aftermaths of war. 
Schools are disrupted. Many of them are closed and 
others suffer for want of leadership and support. The de- 
struction of colleges in China is a good example of the 
educational handicaps imposed by an international con- 
flict. Churches likewise suffer. The support of the war 
seems necessary, particularly to build morale. Energies 
that normally would be put into the efforts of peace, in 
stressing and practicing religious idealism and love, go 
into war efforts. Moreover, religious forces tend to suffer 
a decline after the war. 

On the positive side war may speed up certain social 
reforms, such as the control of liquor, but other social 
changes must be postponed. Social work may be given a 
new status and voluntary community services may be ex- 
tended. Public recreation usually is extended to improve 
the morale of the citizens. However, the gains are more 
than offset by the losses. 

“Creative peacemaking,” as Clarence M. Case phrased 
the subject of his address, requires effort and sacrifice be- 
cause peace is not merely the absence of “shooting war,” 
but is a way of life which renders warfare unnecessary. 
Responsibility for the present war is vastly complex and 
widely distributed. Nietzsche, Treitschke, Bernhardi, 
Machiavelli, the militarists, militants, interventionists, 
isolationists, opponents of a World League, and all the 
rest of us have directly and indirectly, usually uninten- 
tionally and unwittingly, helped to create the present situ- 
ation by failing to realize that nothing short of effective 
world organization, and its consequent collective security, 
can prevent the periodic recurrence of such world trag- 
edies as the present crisis. 
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A long line of distinguished thinkers, including many 
sociologists, clearly demonstrate an ever-working social 
process which produces an enlargement of the peace 
group through the growing conception of a larger com- 
mon interest underlying particular conflicts and demands. 
At the same time, creative peace plans have been ex- 
pressed by George Fox, Sully (Grand Design of Henry 
IV ), William Penn (Plan for the Peace of Europe), Wil- 
son (Fourteen Points and League of Nations), Kingdon 
(prize essay on The Price of Peace), Streit (Union 
Now), and others. The peacemakers include all who see 
that peace is not “made” except by those who are dedi- 
cated to living creatively, by the method of reason as 
against violence, toward the goal of world welfare; so 
creating a world community embodying order, law, jus- 
tice, and peace. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

During an emergency greater community unity may be 
achieved than during more normal times, but no commu- 
nity can be strong unless it is integrated. Can the values 
of community organization and emergency co-operation 
be conserved after the war, or will a slump in co-operative 
effort occur? One thing is certain, any postwar reconstruc- 
tion and planning require a knowledge of community con- 
ditions. In discussing the sociologist’s role in postwar 
community studies, C. N. Reynolds stressed the impor- 
tance of getting all the available facts of community con- 
ditions. No effective planning is possible without a knowl- 
edge of the facts as these can be ascertained through com- 
munity studies. A crisis, such as a war, produces not only 
new problems but new material for research as well. For 
instance, the draft records contain considerable material 
concerning health conditions and similar data of the male 
population of draft age. The studies made during the 
crisis may guide community leaders and planners in later 
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programs. Certainly plans should be made to conduct 
studies after the war. A committee on social statistics for 
the Pacific area is recommended. 


The most dramatic of all problems in the postwar period are those 
forms of public behavior which we sometimes call mental epidemics. 
They likely will be filled with crusades of hopes and hates. When the 
symbol of Hitler and Japan can no longer be used as a hate objective, new 
ones will be found. 


Such was the opinion of Elon H. Moore in addressing a 
joint session of sociologists and economists. The present 
war is raising noble but sometimes impossible hopes 
among the masses. The noblest of men’s aspirations should 
rightly be accepted because in our culture they are valid 
aspirations. But there is a distinction between valid wishes 
and achievable ends, cautioned Dr. Moore. It is quite pos- 
sible that prewar liberties cannot be recovered. 

The difficulties of European reconstruction are appar- 
ent. “Europe has become and will remain a poorhouse 
and its long centuries of cultural leadership are nearly 
finished. . . . A tremendous dissension is apt to result dur- 
ing the attempted reconstruction period.” A sudden col- 
lapse of German control could easily be followed by an- 
archy. Conflicting programs of political leaders will un- 
doubtedly occur. It will require a great deal of wisdom 
and patience to provide help. Our help in freeing people 
from German domination is now welcome, but America’s 
role as a leader in the reconstruction of Europe may be 
less welcome. 

Three important sociological implications of the post- 
war period are recognizable: (1) conflict and accommo- 
dation, both of which will shift as soon as the war is over; 
(2) certain forms of crowd behavior and mental epidem- 
ics are inevitable during a crisis and tend to continue 
afterward; and (3) a redefinition of the respective roles 
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of the individual and the group will occur. A certain 
amount of group domination is in the offing. 

The other meetings of the Pacific Sociological Society 
were devoted largely to research reports. Fred R. Yoder 
presented an analysis of the processes involved in pioneer- 
ing, especially as found in the northwestern portion of the 
United States, including invasion, aggregation, neighbor- 
ing, co-operation, equalization, liberation, accommoda- 
tion, assimilation, and acculturation. F. A. Conrad dis- 
cussed the changing trends in the growth of metropolitan 
communities, using census material for the most part. The 
rate of urban increase has suffered a marked decline dur- 
ing the past decade. This is particularly true of the largest 
cities. The decentralization process and industrial expan- 
sion in newer sections are outstanding trends. 

We need a new conceptional framework for the study 
of youth problems, according to Paul H. Landis. Social 
rather than individual experience is the important basis 
of study. Economic, marital, and moral adjustments need 
to be made during the period of youth, and our urban- 
industrial situation and culture pattern impose handicaps. 
Quite a different situation prevails in Formosa, where the 
culture pattern of head-hunting still persists in spite of 
the development of civilization, as explained by William 
Kirk. The head-hunting complex is handed down by tra- 
dition and is not created by new conditions. An entirely 
different study was made by Joel V. Berreman, who ap- 
plied an empirical test to the theory of fugitive behavior, 
using a series of best sellers as the basis of the study. If 
books have a great number of favorable factors, certain 
predictions as to their sales can be made. However, early 
advertising, reviewing of books, and prestige of an author 
are elements which have a profound influence in stimulat- 
ing sales. The fugitive process is unpredictable, especially 
if the situation is varied and complex. Writers as a rule 
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do not gradually climb to popularity. The best seller is 
frequently a surprise. Subsequent books by the same au- 
thor usually decline in popularity. 

Reporting a meeting of the Social Science Research 
Council, Jesse F. Steiner suggested that sociologists in the 
Pacific Coast area may wish to conduct studies, or partici- 
pate in studies, as suggested by this organization. These 
subjects include: collective excitement and war hysteria; 
trends in opinions and attitudes, changes in consumption 
and leisure-time habits, group morale; effects of the war 
on minorities, the family, population, voluntary associa- 
tions, and mental disorders; philanthropic war agencies; 
and effect of army life on personality. 








THE SOCIAL DETERMINATION OF ART 


PAUL AND MARY MEADOWS 
Northwestern University 


® Commonplace has become the expansion of sociology 
into many new phases of social reality. The Sociology of 
“Economic Relations,” “of Law,” “of Religion,’—these 
are but a few of the recent systematic attempts to explore 
scientifically the data of human sociocultural behavior. 
Among these developments belongs the “Sociology of 
Art.” 

This extension of the field of special inquiry derives 
from the scope and method of sociology as a science. Soci- 
ology may be defined as the study of the forms, products, 
determinants, processes, change, and control of social life. 
Art clearly falls within its province, for it is a precipitate 
(as is all culture) of society. It is a universal pattern in the 
cultural behavior of mankind. As both structure (end- 
product) and process (creation), it is a function of human 
behavior. From this basic observation the sociologist pro- 
ceeds to three positions: (1) that art is a social activity; 
(2) that it can, therefore, be studied in sociological terms; 
and (3) that sociological categories are throughout appli- 
cable. 

The essential methodological principle of the “Sociol- 
ogy of Art” arises at this point. Art, as a human activity, 
bears the impress of objective social reality. The immedi- 
ate problem is, therefore, to discern the nature of the de- 
termination of the forms and content as well as the cre- 
ative processes of art. What is the mode of influence, if 
any, of the social environments? Is art, both in its struc- 
ture and in its process, as well as in its form and content, 
a matter of internal, subjective, individual creation? Or is 
it a matter of external, objective, collective determina- 
tion? Or is it both? Perhaps the individual versus society 
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disjunction is false, in keeping thus with the naive dichot- 
omizing which separates science from history, the spirit- 
ual from the material, mind from body. If art is a func- 
tion of intuitive genius (“the artist”), it is forever outside 
the pale of scientific inquiry where the scope of investiga- 
tion is directed to the uniform, the regular, the recurrent. 

There are at least three different methods of demon- 
strating the presence and nature of the social determina- 
tion of art. One is to examine the history of art and to draw 
from this storehouse such materials as would illustrate a 
hypothesis or formula with which the study arbitrarily 
begins. Another method is that of logic, an approach such 
as one commonly finds in the field of esthetics, where the 
procedure is definition, differentiation, postulation, elimi- 
nation, judgment, and conclusion. The third approach is 
to collect statements of the general theory of art—state- 
ments of historians, philosophers, essayists, sociologists, 
and others. This classificatory enterprise, followed in the 
present study, serves this purpose: a preliminary organi- 
zation of the field of inquiry by means of the formulation 
of the possible definitions of the situation and the sug- 
gestion of directions and problems of research. 

A preliminary survey by the authors found the follow- 
ing groups of theories concerning the social determination 
of art: (1) those theories which contend that art is an 
individual creative process subject to few, if any, societal 
factors and understandable chiefly (if not altogether) in 
terms of the psyche of the individual artist; (2) those 
theories which argue a general subjective-objective thesis 
that art is a function of personality and thus of society and 
culture; and (3) those theories which argue a specific ob- 
jective thesis that art is a matter of (a) definite societal 
factors, such as social class, ideology, highly organized 
interests, as well as (b) physical factors, such as climate, 
topography, raw materials, geographical location, flora 
and fauna, the state of the industrial arts. 
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The basic issue is, it seems, one of determination. Of 
course, it goes without saying that this involvement in a 
theory of social causation is not always explicit in any 
given author’s theory of art. But whether implicit or ex- 
plicit, whether formulated in the technical terminology 
of sociology or not, the attitudes toward the determination 
of art forms, content, and processes were found to be defi- 
nitely present, even in the most objective studies. These 
attitudes may be ranked along a continuum from “art as 
internally conditioned” to “art as externally conditioned.” 
The sequence is one of increasing determinism. This con- 
tinuum appears as follows: 


I. Subjective: Art as Internally Conditioned 
(“Personality” as the Prime Factor) 
A. Theory of accident: e.g., probability, “genius.” 
B. Theory of cognitive conditioning: e.g., Kant’s categories of 
thought. 
C. Theory of volitional conditioning: e.g., role of wishes, in- 
terests, goals, the “Unconscious” of the artist. 
D. Theory of valuational condition: e.g., role of ideals, ideas, 
beliefs of the artist, regarded as given. 
E. Theory of stylistic conditioning: e.g., Mannheim’s cultural 
“style.” 
II. Objective: Art as Externally Conditioned 
(“Environment”’ as the Prime Factor) 
A. Physical environment: climate, topography, natural resources, 
location. 
B. Social environment : 
1. Physicosocial: tools, industrial and economic arts. 
2. Biosocial: groups, population types, races, regions. 
3. Psychosocial: ideologies, social sentiments, “cultural com- 
pulsives,” ‘“‘schools,” “climate of opinion,” “Group 
Mind,” “Folk-Soul.” 


4. Institutional : economic, political, religious, domestic. 


Another way of presenting this idea of array along a 
continuum of causation is to posit two poles, the conscious 
and unconscious determination of art. Thus, the general 
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theory of art may be said to range from the absence of 
extrapersonal influences—as in the idea of unconscious 
determination (the internal conditioning thesis: person- 
ality factors predominant and given) —+to the presence of 
positive external control—as in the case of institutional 
pressures on art form, content, and process (the external 
conditioning thesis: societal factors predominant and de- 
veloped). This mode of the questions why and how may 
also be joined with that of the previous one, as follows: 


I. From Unconscious to Conscious Determination: Art as Internally 
Conditioned. 
A. Theory of accident. 
B. Theory of innate categories of thought. 
C. Theory of volitional conditioning. 
D. Theory of valuational conditioning. 
E. Theory of stylistic conditioning. 


II. From Unconscious to Conscious Determination: Art as Externally 
Conditioned. 
A. Physical environment. 
B. Social environment. 


It became clear to the writers, as a result of their exami- 
nation of the general theories of art which may be found 
in the histories, philosophies, essays, criticisms, and some 
few objective accounts of art, that the “Sociology of Art,” 
as now developed, is largely though not necessarily a set 
of answers to the questions why and how. Moreover, it 
became apparent that any additional and acceptable ex- 
pansion of this field of inquiry depends on a much-needed 
clarification and justification of the fundamental problem 
of causation. In other words, classificatory activity is a 
methodological preliminary to any further study. Beyond 
this, for sociologists the development of the field has the 
twofold value of illustrating the problem of social causa- 
tion and of describing anew and on a different level the 
interrelationships of culture, society, and personality. 








NEW SOCIOLOGICAL TRENDS IN BRAZIL 


JOHN B. GRIFFING 


Sacramento, California 


@ In the rapidly developing system of higher education 
in Brazil, sociology takes a larger place in the curriculum 
than in many other countries. ‘he vestibular two-year 
course required as preparatory to all professions, from 
agriculture and architecture to engineering and medicine, 
includes among mandatory year subjects psychology and 
sociology. The colleges of Science and Letters in the sev- 
eral universities have their departments of sociology, and, 
according to Sociologia, a quarterly sociological maga- 
zine in Brazil, there has been established in the city of 
Sao Paulo in the College of Sociology and Political Sci- 
ence, the first Graduate School of Sociology in Brazil. 

One of those who have given momentum to this trend 
is Dr. Emilio Willems, Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo and also in the College of Sociology 
and Political Science of that city. Dr. Willems’ most im- 
portant publication to date is a book summarizing his five 
years of study of the assimilation of German immigrants 
in Southern Brazil and bearing the title Assimilagao e 
Populagoes Marginats no Brasil. He provided a summary 
in English of this work for Soctology and Social Research 
of November-December, 1940, in an article entitled “As- 
similation of German Immigrants in Brazil.” More re- 
cently Dr. Willems, together with his colleague, Romano 
Barreto of the Preparatory Department of the Univer- 
sity of Sao Paulo, with whom he edits the quarterly maga- 
zine Sociologia, has compiled a substantial compendium 
of readings in sociology in which extracts are given in the 
Portuguese language from the leading contributors to so- 
ciological thought throughout Europe and the United 
States. 
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The new graduate school, as announced in Sociologia 
for March, 1941, has a faculty of eleven professors includ- 
ing Dr. Willems; and, as director, Dr. Donald Pierson, 
who recently conducted a research in racial amalgama- 
tion in the Brazilian state of Bahia under the auspices of 
the universities of Chicago and Hawaii. The graduate 
course will lead to the degree, Master of Science. 

This new departure in opportunity for advanced study 
is of more than ordinary significance for the reason that 
university courses throughout Brazil are largely limited 
to the four undergraduate years and those who seek fur- 
ther specialization or advanced degrees usually go to 
other countries, formerly to France or Portugal, and now 
in increasing numbers to the United States. 

It is of interest to note that candidates for admission to 
the graduate school must be able to read two of the three 
languages: French, English, and German. “Without 
which,” the announcement states, “‘it is not possible to pur- 
sue adequately the study of Sociology or Anthropology.” 
Graduate students may not devote their attention to 
courses of study alone but must carry on throughout the 
year a research, the plan for which must be presented 
three months before enrollment. To graduate with the 
Master of Science degree, a student must complete eight 
graduate courses, present and have approved a thesis em- 
bodying the results of the research, and pass an oral exam- 
ination over the entire field of advanced study. 

The same issue of Sociologia carrying this announce- 
ment presents a special article by Dr. Willems, which he 
had prepared for the International Congress of Sociol- 
ogy, scheduled for Bucharest in 1939, but which was not 
held on account of the war. This article is entitled “Con- 
tribugao para a Sociologia da Visinhanga,” or “A Contri- 
bution to the Sociology of Neighborhood Relations.” In 
the first part of his discussion, Dr. Willems establishes in 
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the Portuguese language, the sociological concept, visin- 
hanga, the relationship of neighbors, based upon spatial 
proximity. Then, in the second half of the article, he gives 
the results of an objective study which he made with the 
aid of his students in the City of Sao Paulo regarding the 
transmission of cultural elements between neighbors. 

In primitive society, the author holds, and even in long- 
established rural villages today, blood relationship is the 
dominant cohesive factor in the group. The cultural re- 
lations within such a group depend more upon kinship 
and only secondarily upon the fact of spatial proximity as 
neighbors. Under such circumstances, the author desig- 
nates the neighbor factor as “concomitant.” 

In contrast with these tribal units are such groups as the 
isolated colonies found in Brazil’s frontier areas. There, 
kinship may not even exist, but intradependence forced 
by frontier isolation makes neighborliness a paramount 
factor for the very existence of the group. This type of 
visinhanga he calls “existential.” 

A third situation is brought about through the process 
of urbanization. Spatial proximity in a city is at a mini- 
mum, but neighborliness is also diminished. This is par- 
ticularly true among those of the upper classes who en- 
close their families within garden walls. Cities made up 
of tall, packed apartment houses, as in Europe, tend to 
have less of neighborliness than the “horizontal” or wide- 
spread cities of one-story dwellings, as in Brazil. Under 
circumstances where neighborhood relations are reduced 
to a secondary plane through urbanization, the author re- 
fers to the visinhanga as “incidental.” 

It is with regard to this incidental type of neighborhood 
relations which exists in the City of Sao Paulo that the 
author conducted his research. Through his students he 
secured data from 435 families regarding the degree of 
friendliness or hostility which existed between them and 
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their respective neighbors. He also investigated details 
regarding cultural interchange between neighbors. For 
58.6 per cent of the total number, the relations were found 
to be friendly; for 36.3 per cent, indifferent; and for only 
2.3 per cent, hostile. Those manifesting indifference were 
largely located in the metropolitan area, whereas sub- 
urban conditions were favorable to neighborliness. In 
general, the study contradicted the assumption that for- 
eigners segregate themselves and that they hold them- 
selves aloof from those not of their own country. No such 
tendencies were disclosed by this study in the City of Sao 
Paulo. 

Another substantial contribution of Dr. Willems to the 
sociology of Brazil is a monograph published by the Re- 
vista do Arquivo, No. LXXV, Sao Paulo, 1941, entitled 
Problemas de uma Soctologia do Peneiramento (‘“Prob- 
lems of a Sociology of Sifting”). In this monograph, Dr. 
Willems again follows the technique of first elaborating a 
new sociological concept, and then following with the re- 
sults of a related objective study. 

The expression penetramento is derived from the noun 
penetra, a sieve, or the verb peneirar, to sift. Dr. Willems 
prefers this concept to that of “social selection,” which sa- 
vors of biological processes. As societies evolve, with in- 
creasingly complex division of labor and a multiplicity of 
values, difficulty of adjustment on the part of individuals 
or groups increases. By virtue of differentiation some ad- 
just more readily than others. The successful are thus 
“sifted.” They pass through the sieve. The system of 
values furnishes the criteria of sifting. 

The concept of sifting may be applied to culture traits 
as well as to individuals or groups and takes place in the 
process of acculturation. The acceptance of culture traits 
may be determined by various factors such as: utility, 
repetition of presentation, organized presentation, the du- 
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ration of the contact, the quality of the individuals making 
the contact. 

Ecological factors play a significant part in the sifting 
of culture traits as is evidenced by the changes in the ag- 
ricultural pattern of German peasants who migrated from 
thickly settled areas, near to markets in the homeland, to 
isolated regions remote from cities in the frontier areas of 
Brazil. 

Sifting, as applied to the individuals of society, is inti- 
mately related to social mobility and, through the changes 
which it brings about, to social metabolism. The rigor of 
the sifting process is determined in part by the sharpness 
of competition between individuals or between groups. 
The struggle upward into the professional class is a typi- 
cal example of the sifting process. The secondary school 
system and vestibular examinations for candidates to pro- 
fessional courses are sieves. 

When irregular procedures permit the incapable or 
poorly prepared to rise to strategic and advantageous po- 
sitions in the social scale, then the socially approved rules 
of sifting are frustrated. Bribery, nepotism, favoritism, 
and patronage are among the common ways in which le- 
gally organized processes of sifting may be frustrated. 

In the second part of his monograph, Dr. Willems gives 
the results of his study of attitudes among candidates for 
positions in the face of possible frustration. He questioned 
39 prospective graduates from professional courses in 
normal schools regarding procedures which they would 
follow or approve to secure positions. Of these, 77 per 
cent preferred extralegal means to legal. Fifty-nine per 
cent would employ such means even with the knowledge 
that the interests of others would be prejudiced. Twenty- 
five per cent held that extralegal assistance in procuring a 
position is a duty on the part of a friend. Such attitudes 
toward frustration of sifting processes are prevalent, Dr. 
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Willems holds, in times of social change and political in- 
stability. 

During recent months Dr. Willems has given special 
attention to the process of assimilation in the Japanese col- 
onies of Brazil. Some of his observations are presented in 
an article in Sociologia for October, 1941, entitled “Rec- 
reacao e Assimilacao” (“Recreation and Assimilation”). 
In this he brings out the interesting fact that one of the 
most popular and universal forms of recreation among the 
Japanese in Brazil is baseball. Besides local games, there 
are regional competitions and championship contests for 
the whole area in which Japanese colonies exist. This area 
lies largely within the state of Sao Paulo. Except for the 
Japanese groups baseball is practically unknown in Bra- 
zil. The universal pastime among both the newer-stock 
European immigrants and the older Brazilian amalgama- 
tions is soccer football. The Japanese, however, have not 
the slightest interest in soccer. 

The author has further observed that, although the 
players of baseball are for the most part middle-class, 
Brazilian-born Japanese, almost none of whom speak 
English, yet the English terminology of baseball is used. 
This is a clear case of a culture trait which has been trans- 
planted from the United States to Japan and from Japan 
to Brazil. 

The conservation of a recreational trait after this man- 
ner tends to contribute to the process of segregation or iso- 
lation of an immigrant colony. On the other hand, the bor- 
rowing or exchange of recreational culture traits furthers 
the process of assimilation. 

The German colonies in Brazil have conserved many 
forms of recreation introduced from the homeland. Char- 
acteristic among these are gymnastics with apparatus, tar- 
get practice, glee clubs, and not infrequently theatrical 
organizations. Numerous regional federations of these 
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Germanic recreational activities have grown up. The 
Germans differ from the Japanese in that they have en- 
thusiastically adopted the favorite Brazilian pastime, soc- 
cer football. Of course, soccer is played quite generally 
throughout Europe and is practically unknown in Japan. 
But the German Brazilian has accepted with the game all 
of the peculiar Brazilian terms as well as the mannerisms 
and folkways. In a converse process some of the clubs for 
target practice and other German organizations, provided 
they have been established for a considerable time, now 
carry a substantial sprinkling of Brazilian names on their 
rolls. 

Careful observation in communities of mixed popula- 
tions shows that there is no tendency toward racial segre- 
gation in children’s games. Japanese children participate 
freely with other children on the school playground and 
in the street in whatever games they play. Moreover, at 
least one game of Japanese origin has become popular 
with the entire group in the village of Registro, which 
was one of the mixed communities studied. 

In June of 1941, Dr. Willems, together with his col- 
league of the same faculty, Dr. Hubert Baldus, and Miss 
Lavinia Costa Villela, one of their graduate students, 
made a study of the districts of Registro and Jipuruva in 
the state of Sao Paulo, giving special attention to evi- 
dences of assimilation expressed in houses and tombs of 
the Japanese. Their findings, illustrated with 26 excellent 
cuts, were published in the Revista do Arquivo, No. 
LXXVII of the Department of Culture of Sao Paulo, 
under the title “Casas e Tumulos de Japoneses no Vale 
da Ribeira de Iguape” (“Houses and Tombs of the Japa- 
nese in the Valley of the Ribeira and of Iguape’’). 

The investigators discovered that Japanese colonists in 
the area studied differ widely as to place of origin in 
Japan and as to economic status. The settlements are not 
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nucleated in village units as in Japan but are made up of 
scattered individual farmsteads. Very few people are well 
to do; the majority are poor or very poor. There is a rela- 
tively high mobility with a movement from these older, 
established communities to the newer frontier settlements 
in various parts of Brazil. 

The heterogeneity of the group in place of origin and in 
economic condition is reflected by variations in the forms 
of architecture. The earlier settlers endeavored to follow 
the forms of the homeland, which were determined in 
part by the threat of earthquakes in Japan, and made 
walls of bamboo and paper. But the voracity of Brazilian 
insects played havoc with the paper and paste, and com- 
pelled a turning toward more substantial and expensive 
materials. The poorer colonists live in houses of mud 
mixed with rice straw plastered on a framework of wood. 
The roofs of these houses are made of rice straw. Better- 
class houses are built of adobe brick or of wood, and have 
tile roofs. These better houses often have upstairs veran- 
das and “brow windows,” both peculiar to the Japanese. 

Furniture in Japanese houses is scant and is largely 
Brazilian because of its availability. One material trait 
faithfully conserved by most of the Japanese, however, is 
the furo, or square wooden tub, in which the members of 
the family take the daily hot bath. Often this is located 
out of doors and built over a fireplace with a copper bot- 
tom next to the fire. 

During the cold season the Japanese use charcoal bra- 
ziers for heat as in the homeland, but in this colony they 
sit about on chairs instead of on mats or pillows as in 
Japan. The windows of the Japanese houses are gener- 
ally curtained, whereas curtains are seldom used in the 
Brazilian homes. 

In some of the better-class Japanese houses, perhaps in 
a larger bedroom or in a corridor between rooms, two 
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ceremonial niches are found. One of these is the toko- 
noma, the Shinto altar, where the pictures of the emperor 
and empress are featured. The other is the butsudan, 
which is Buddhistic and bears the ancestral tablets, with 
offerings, burning incense, and the ever-glowing light. 

The cemeteries of the Japanese represent a peculiar 
blending of Buddhistic and Christian influences. Of the 
400 Japanese families living in Registro, 150 are con- 
verted Catholics. The only Buddhist priest in the area is 
a laborer who is called upon by his countrymen only for 
occasional funeral services. The typical marking for the 
graves of the Buddhists is an upright wooden pillar with 
a vertical inscription in Japanese. The Christian grave, 
however, is marked with a cross bearing the Latin style 
of lettering on the transverse bar. But in many cases these 
traits are blended in the same marker. 

Brazil, with its conglomeration of unassimilated na- 
tionalities and ethnic groups, its unusual amalgamations, 
its conflicts of social forces, and with the strategic part 
which it is destined to play in Pan-America, presents an 
unequaled field for sociological exploration. The begin- 
ning made by these diligent and enthusiastic Brazilian so- 
ciologists with their objective methods has already re- 
sulted in a significant contribution to knowledge of social 
phenomena in this hemisphere. The results of their sub- 
sequent studies should be anticipated with increasing in- 
terest. 
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TOCQUEVILLE’S SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


@ In critical days like these a nation is on its mettle. If 
the United States has not the integration and morale to 
meet the challenge of force without, and fifth columns 
within, we are likely to lose our identity as an independent 
state and, what is even more important, our prized heri- 
tage of values. Such a time invites the searching of our 
collective soul. We need to scrutinize our strengths and 
weaknesses. And, as an aid to such scrutiny, there is cer- 
tainly point in studying the famous work of the first great 
analyst of American society, Alexis de Tocqueville. By 
reconsidering his analysis we may increase our under- 
standing of the basic character of our democracy and 
sharpen our intellectual tools for the task of contempo- 
rary appraisal. 

The raison d’étre of Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
ica can be stated in three propositions.‘ He believed that 
there was active in the world a providential evolutionary 
process toward greater and greater equality of power and 
position among men. He believed that the United States 
of his day represented the furthest existent development 
of that process, so that in America its concomitants could 
best be studied. He thought that such a study of America 
could teach France much in the matter of the difficulties 
to be encountered and the obstacles to be overcome in the 
march toward the providential goal. It is well to keep this 
general orientation in mind, for it determines the aspects 
of life in which he was interested and probably explains 
the omissions for which he has been criticized. 

Underlying every broad analysis of a society there must 





1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Cambridge: Sever and Fran- 
cis, 3rd ed., 1863), Vol. I, Iatroduction. 
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be some sociological theory, explicit or implicit. In the 
case of Tocqueville much of it is not expressed, but has to 
be pieced together by inference from the way in which he 
goes about his task and the conclusions to which he comes. 
A sociological critique must lay bare the structure of this 
conceptual framework, indicate its adequacy in terms of 
present-day theory, and show the strong and weak points 
in the set of findings to which it contributed. 

This is never an easy task when the theoretical structure 
is partly implicit, but it is peculiarly difficult in the case of 
Tocqueville, because he seems not to have had a com- 
pletely consistent theory in his own mind. A careful read- 
ing of his work will turn up pairs of statements which 
seem irreconcilable with each other in terms of any con- 
sistent sociological theory. This is perhaps not surprising 
in view of his lack of rigorous scientific training and the 
fact that his immediate aim was to be of service to his own 
country rather than to write a systematic theoretical trea- 
tise. As he approached the phenomena of American life 
from the various angles which his practical interests sug- 
gested, he quite naturally thought in terms of limited 
theoretical schemes which did not always fit smoothly 
together. Any statement of his sociological theory will, 
therefore, be in some measure a creative act on the part of 
the person making it and, like a smoothed statistical curve, 
can only constitute a close approximation to the many 
points to be represented. 

A sociological critique of ‘Tocqueville’s work is espe- 
cially appropriate at this time because it was the second, 
more sociological, part of Democracy in America the 
centenary of which has recently occurred. In the more 
famous first part, his primary interest had been in the 
facts of the American scene, and he developed only such 
theory as he thought necessary to explain those facts; but 
during the quiet years at the Chateau de Tocqueville in 
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Normandy he was able to draw far enough away from his 
American experiences to make broader generalizations. 
The fruit of these years of reflection constitutes an impor- 
tant sociological contribution. 

One principle clearly enunciated by Tocqueville would 
entitle him to rank as a sociological pioneer even if he 
had done nothing further to merit that distinction. This is 
his insistence upon the primary importance of the mores 
in determining the character of a society. It is unfortunate 
that, when the English translation was made, the Latin 
word mores was not in general use, so that the French 
moeurs had to be rendered as manners. When we substi- 
tute mores, the following passage makes sound sociologi- 
cal sense: 


I am convinced that the most advantageous situation and the best possible 
laws cannot maintain a constitution in spite of the [mores] of a country ; 
whilst the latter may turn to some advantage the most unfavorable posi- 
tions and the worst laws. The importance of [mores] is a common truth 
to which study and experience incessantly direct our attention. It may 
be regarded as a central point in the range of observation, and the termi- 
nation of all my inquiries. So seriously do I insist upon this head, that, 
if I have hitherto failed in making the reader feel the important influence 
of the practical experience, the habits, the opinions, in short, of the 
[mores] of the Americans, upon the maintenance of their institutions, I 
have failed in the principal object of my work.? 


Not only did Tocqueville see that the mores determine 
the character of society, but also he appreciated their 
basic contribution to integration. He says: 


But obviously without . . . common belief no society can prosper,—say 
rather no society does subsist; for without ideas held in common, there 
is no common action, and without common action, there may still be 
men, but there is no social body. In order that society should exist, and, 
a fortiori, that a society should prosper, it is required that all the minds 
of the citizens should be rallied and held together by certain predominant 





2 Ibid., I, 413-14. 
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ideas; and this cannot be the case, unless each of them sometimes draws 
his opinion from the common source, and consents to accept certain mat- 
ters of belief already formed.® 


In applying these principles to the United States, 
Tocqueville not merely examined what the mores of that 
society were and how firmly they were held; he intro- 
duced an abstract theory of democracy and tried to indi- 
cate how that set the problem of integration in a special 
way. Critics have wondered whether there was in his own 
mind a consistent idea behind the term democracy 
throughout his work. It seems to me that there was, and 
that it referred to a social system in which there was a 
relative equality of condition among men. He was not 
thinking solely of political rights, or solely of economic 
advantages, but of both together, and perhaps of social 
status too. It will be recalled that he believed that democ- 
racy in this sense was a historical necessity, that it was a 
providential trend in social evolution. 

America seemed to him the best specimen of a demo- 
cratic society available, and he therefore set about to ex- 
amine how it worked. What were the basic reasons for the 
strength and unity which it exhibited? First, the Ameri- 
can mores were compatible with equality of condition 
among men, so that they were in tune with the historical 
trend. In the field of religion Americans were united by 
common Christian principles and were kept from sectari- 
an conflict by the principle of religious tolerance. In the 
field of politics there was general faith in popular sover- 
eignty. In the matter of personal opportunity there was a 
common belief in the value of universal education. All of 
these promoted the equal participation in life which he 
thought of as democracy. 

So far so good. Tocqueville, however, was inclined to 
believe that, in addition to the integrative effect of the 





8 Jbid., Il, 8. 
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mores, there was an integrative influence in the fact of 
equality in and of itself. This he attempts to substantiate 
through an ingenious line of argument. He first posits that 
equality makes men independent of, and aloof from, one 
another. Speaking of the people of a democratic society, 
he says: “They owe nothing to any man, they expect noth- 
ing from any man; they acquire the habit of always con- 
sidering themselves as standing alone, and they are apt to 
imagine that their whole destiny is in their own hands.’ 
On the face of it this would seem to be a very disintegra- 
tive tendency in society, but he turns it into an integrative 
one by claiming that such individualistic men will work 
together in the local community in order to secure the 
order which all need to get ahead. There is no necessary 
devotion to anything beyond their own private interests. 
Each man merely sees that, being approximately equal 
with every other, he cannot hope to prosper except within 
a system of common peace and order; and since there is 
no one to create such a system for them, the citizens have 
to pitch in and do it together. Thus he arrives at societal 
integration through self-interest, though enlightened self- 
interest. “The Americans... show with complacency how 
an enlightened regard for themselves constantly prompts 
them to assist each other, and inclines them willingly to 
sacrifice a portion of their time and property to the wel- 
fare of the State.”® And again: “They .. . do not deny that 
every man may follow his own interest; but they endeavor 
to prove that it is to the interest of every man to be vir- 
tuous.””® 
This line of thought is largely responsible for his great 
admiration of the New England town.’ In it he felt that 
there was a much more vital common participation than 





4 Ibid., Il, 121. 
5 Ibid., I, 148-49. 
6 Jbid., Il, 148. 
T [bid., I, 83-86. 
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in the national arena. Hence he believed local institutions 
to be of prime importance for the success of the American 
experiment. 

There is in my mind grave doubt as to the sociological 
truth of Tocqueville’s doctrine that equality produces in- 
tegration. Adherence to common principles is what does 
that. In the absence of them, equality may produce a bitter 
competitive struggle in which the only equilibrium is one 
of raw power. Conversely, if people are loyal to common 
principles, there can be integration in spite of great in- 
equalities. 

It is unfortunate that Tocqueville defined democracy 
as the equality of power and position among men and dis- 
cussed this country as the typical democracy in that sense. 
It gives a certain unreality to his whole analysis. There 
was probably not the equality which he posits at that time 
and certainly there has not been during most of the cen- 
tury since. His assumption that equality was inevitable 
puts all his observations into a frame of reference that is 
sociologically invalid. His insight into actual conditions 
was remarkable, and what he writes is full of suggestive 
interpretations, but he missed the main theoretical point. 
He did not clearly see that what was holding Americans 
together was a common aspiration rather than mere equal- 
ity of condition. 

In reading his work one has a strong sense of individ- 
ualistic striving, but little sense of common striving. He 
admits some common striving as a result of the need for 
order among equals, but this is essentially a by-product. 
There is little indication that people sympathize enough 
with their fellows to work for a system giving opportunity 
to all. One might argue that his recognition of the mores 
of popular sovereignty and public education underlying 
American life indicates common striving, but he actually 
treats these mores as traditional beliefs which Americans 
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passively accept rather than as values which they try ac- 
tively to realize. 

This static interpretation of the integration of Ameri- 
can society undoubtedly stems from his belief in a provi- 
dential trend toward equality. God was shaping men’s col- 
lective destiny more than man was. Tocqueville thought 
of social integration in terms of conditions and traditional 
mores adapted thereto rather than in terms of dynamic 
common ends and values in the minds of men. This is a 
viewpoint which it is difficult to fit into any sociological 
system that gives recognition to the reality of the volun- 
tary aspect of human life. Further, it is a viewpoint from 
which it is difficult to account for the later history of the 
United States. Soon after his time great inequalities arose. 
According to his theory, this should have lessened the co- 
operation in local affairs and should have put a severe 
strain upon our mores. We should have begun to disin- 
tegrate. But actually we did not. We were even able to 
survive an attempted secession. He had not supposed we 
could do that even if equality were maintained.* It seems 
apparent now that what was making us work together in 
his time and ever since was not an existent equality but 
common aspiration toward a system of equal opportunity. 

Although Tocqueville never gives explicit recognition 
to this hypothesis, he was too good an observer not to see 
facts which could have been made to support it. Especial- 
ly in local affairs is he struck by the fact that not all striv- 
ing is individualistic. He says: 

Although private interest directs the greater part of human actions in 
the United States as well as elsewhere, it does not regulate them all. I 
must say that I have often seen Americans make great and real sacrifices 


for the public welfare; and I have remarked a hundred instances in 
which they hardly ever failed to lend faithful support to each other.® 





8 Ibid., I, 497. 
9 Ibid., Il, 128. 
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His belief that our society was held together by an 
equality of condition supported by mores adapted thereto 
rather than by common striving for common objectives 
lies at the bottom of almost all the sociological shortcom- 
ings of his analysis. His unreasonable fear of the tyranny 
which majorities might exercise, for instance, stems from 
this.*° The very phrase equality of opportunity implies a 
social structure within which opportunities will be pro- 
vided and to which the people of the society can be loyal. 
Equality of condition—democracy, in his words—implies 
no such structure. It is no wonder that he felt the rights of 
minorities in danger, since majorities would be striving to 
effectuate only their own will. At many points in his work 
one feels that he is somewhat puzzled that the seeming 
individualism of America has not resulted in more social 
disorganization. The answer is that he saw only the indi- 
vidualistic moment of striving. The common moment was 
hidden from him by his preconceived notion that equality 
of condition was the destiny of the American experiment. 

One of the serious results of his conviction that America 
was moving toward an equality of condition among men 
was that he largely ignored the signs of coming inequality. 
He saw the possibility, but rejected the probability, of 
that eventuality. The Industrial Revolution was several 
decades old in Europe; yet he seems not to have foreseen 
its effect upon America. He thought the trend toward 
equality would be able to level off the inequalities which 
he admitted were operating in Europe. 

I am of the opinion, upon the whole, that the manufacturing aristocracy 
which is growing up under our eyes, is one of the harshest which ever 


existed in the world; but at the same time it is one of the most confined 
and least dangerous." 


This miscalculation in Tocqueville’s thinking was to 
result in much of his second part being irrelevant to the 





10 Jbid., I, Part I, Chap. XV. 
11 Jbid., I, 197. 
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actual social development of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. He worked out an elaborate theory of the effect 
of equality upon literature, art, manners, and systems of 
thought and sentiment. We cannot check the soundness of 
his theory, because the conditions to which it corresponds 
have not been present. This, however, is not to say that 
his theory is unsound. If and when the equality which he 
posited comes into existence, we can test it. In the mean- 
time it constitutes a body of doctrine which is intensely 
stimulating to the sociologist. On almost every page of the 
second part are to be found suggestive hypotheses and 
penetrating speculations. 

Thus, though Tocqueville’s definition of democracy as 
a society in which power and position are roughly equal 
makes his analysis largely irrelevant to the America we 
have known, it provides an ideal type with which the de- 
mocracy we have actually known can be contrasted. Coo- 
ley has perhaps taken fuller advantage of this than any 
other American sociologist. In his Social Organization 
there are more references to Democracy in America than 
to any other work. Many of these references are critical, 
but it is obvious that Cooley found Tocqueville a thinker 
whose ideas served as a perfect foil for his own. 

Whereas Tocqueville’s democracy as equality led to a 
dead level of achievement, Cooley’s democracy of equal 
opportunity led to a differentiated society. The latter, 
therefore, takes the former to task for his failure to ap- 
preciate the rich variation of culture which might exist 
in a democracy.** He countered Tocqueville’s arguments 
for mediocrity of achievement with the proposition that 
equality of opportunity should furnish a chance for all 
talents to assert themselves.** He went on to indicate that 
these talents could be fostered in voluntary associations of 





12 C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 159. 
18 Jbid., pp. 160 ff. 
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various kinds which would give democratic society as 
complex a structure as any that aristocratic societies have 
possessed. It must be said in fairness to Tocqueville, how- 
ever, that his conclusions may well be sound from his 
premises. He and Cooley simply differed on what consti- 
tutes a democratic society. And here Cooley seems defi- 
nitely to have taken the preferable position, for his de- 
mocracy is a concept more accurately grasping the essen- 
tials of the historical fact than is Tocqueville’s. 

Cooley did not reject all of Tocqueville, however. It 
seems likely that he derived his belief that there was a 
fundamental opposition between size and democracy, so 
that small states were faced with the dilemma of subjuga- 
tion or deterioration by growth,“ directly from Tocque- 
ville. And Tocqueville’s recognition that crowd-minded- 
ness is much more characteristic of new democracies than 
of veteran ones was completely accepted by Cooley.*® 
Other sociologists would find much to approve in Democ- 
racy in America. Tocqueville’s discussion of the relation 
between social relations and categories of thought would 
sound modern to them. Though I have no evidence that 
those who have developed Wissenssoziologie are indebted 
to him, they would find interesting foretastes of their doc- 
trine in his works. His analysis of the Negro problem and 
Negro-white relations is excellent. Most surprising of all, 
in view of his failure to anticipate the results of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, is his appreciation of the impersonality 
and anomie of city life.” 

In summary, we may regard Tocqueville as fundamen- 
tally sound sociologically. He has a better grasp of the 
essentials of social order than did men in the English utili- 
tarian tradition of his day. Individualistic premises are 





14 Jbid., p. 115. 
15 Jbid., p. 155. 
16 Tocqueville, of. cit., I, 204-5. 
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almost, though not quite, abandoned. He clearly saw the 
importance of the mores and tried to utilize that concep- 
tual insight in the analysis of American society. His fail- 
ure came from his preconceived notion of a providential 
evolution toward equality of condition, for this led him 
to see the accidental factors in the American situation as 
the basic ones and to miss the socially integrative striving 
toward equality of opportunity. His Democracy in Amer- 
ica, however, is a most penetrating work and deserves to 
stand as a sociological milestone of great significance. 








CULTURE CHANGE DUE TO MIGRATION* 
A STupy OF NEGRO MIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA 


EUGENE 8S. RICHARDS 
Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana 


@ It has been the purpose of this study to determine 
whether the migration of the Negro to southern Califor- 
nia has affected his social patterns. The term social pat- 
tern is used to refer to (1) those aspects of life involving 
contact with other individuals or groups and (2) those 
organization and institutional structures in which persons 
come in contact and interact with other persons or groups. 

Six social patterns were selected for special study: (1) 
occupational pursuit, (2) family life, (3) church rela- 
tionships, (4) use of leisure, (5) race relations, and (6) 
political participation. These social patterns were se- 
lected because they seem to represent the major social as- 
pects of the culture scheme in the United States. 

With the above social patterns in view, the purposes of 
this study were: 

1. To determine whether the migration of Negroes to 
southern California has resulted in any change in the so- 
cial environment of migrants. 

2. To reveal how change in social environment has in- 
fluenced change in social patterns. 

3. To discover some of the forces in the social environ- 
ment which aid in bringing about change in social pat- 
terns. 

Occupational pursuit. ‘There is a change of occupa- 
tion on the part of most Negro migrants in southern Cali- 
fornia. This change results in interoccupational and in- 
traoccupational mobility. The larger portion of this 





* This paper is an abstract of a doctoral dissertation accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, The University of Southern California, in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in June, 1941. 

1 Pitirim Sorokin, Soctal Mobility (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927), 
pp. 414-15. A discussion of interoccupational and intraoccupational mobility. 
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change seems to involve interoccupational mobility. Ac- 
cording to the data gathered for this study, it appears as 
if this interoccupational mobility which resulted from 
migration has been vertical mobility? in the cases of most 
migrants. In the majority of the cases this vertical mobil- 
ity is downward, or to a lower occupational group. This is 
especially true of those migrants with skilled and semi- 
skilled training and experience who are forced to accept 
domestic and personal service jobs. 

Intraoccupational mobility is usually found among 
those with a high degree of professional training, or those 
experienced in domestic and personal service. In these 
occupational groups there is both vertical and horizontal 
mobility. Most of those with high professional training 
seem to maintain their old professions or change to some 
other profession, reflecting horizontal mobility. Those 
migrants with experience in domestic and personal serv- 
ice can easily find jobs in these fields. In most cases they 
secure a better job than they had at home, reflecting up- 
ward vertical mobility. 

This change in occupation seems to be compulsory, 
growing out of environmental conditions. Natural and 
artificial resources provide limiting influences and help 
to determine the occupational pattern of southern Cali- 
fornia. Social conditions determine how the occupations 
within the occupational pattern will be distributed among 
racial and social groups. Individual and social conditions 
direct migrants into the occupations allocated to them in 
keeping with the occupational pattern. In southern Cali- 
fornia domestic and personal service occupations seem to 
be the occupations offering Negroes the greatest oppor- 
tunity. For this reason the majority of the Negroes gain- 
fully employed are engaged in such occupations. Many 
enter these occupations from choice, but the majority 





2 Ibid., pp. 99-130. A discussion of vertical and horizontal mobility. 
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seem to be individuals who had followed other occupa- 
tions before coming to southern California and were 
forced into these occupations in California. 

Family life. There is a change of attitude concerning 
marriage and divorce on the part of Negro migrants in 
southern California. In varying degrees there is a change 
from considering marriage as a religious matter, which 
should be based on affection and attraction, and a means 
for legalizing the production and maintenance of chil- 
dren to that of considering marriage as a civil matter, 
which should be based on respect or financial condition, 
and a means for legalizing sexual intercourse. Along with 
this changed attitude concerning marriage there is the 
development of a more liberal attitude toward divorce. 
This seems to be the result of change from a reactionary 
environment in which marriage was considered as a sac- 
rament to a more liberal environment in which marriage 
is considered as a business proposition. 

On the average, families are smaller in southern Cali- 
fornia than they are in the home states of migrants. These 
families include a smaller number of family members, 
as well as a smaller number of children. The smaller num- 
ber of children is the result of changed conditions in the 
new social environment. These changed conditions in the 
social environment tend to make children economic lia- 
bilities for a longer period of time than was true in the 
home environments of migrants. 

In southern California there is a larger percentage of 
homemakers gainfully employed than is true in other sec- 
tions of the United States. Not only is there a larger per- 
centage of Negro homemakers employed in southern Cal- 
ifornia, but there is a still larger percentage employed 
outside the home. This keeps many homemakers away 
from their homes most of the time, and makes it impos- 
sible for them to experience home and family life as they 
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experienced these before they migrated to southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In the states from which most of the migrants moved to 
southern California the family is a closely associated so- 
cial unit. Members of the family usually live together or 
close together. They depend on one another, to a large 
extent, for social recognition and response. They are con- 
ditioned to feel that family members owe more to one an- 
other than they owe to other individuals. When migrants 
move to southern California, they leave these closely 
united primary environments and find themselves in a sec- 
ondary environment in which interest rather than family 
predominates as the unifying force.* Thus Negro mi- 
grants in southern California spend more time away from 
home, or at home in a more formal manner. As a result, 
the intimate association found in homes in other sections 
of the United States is absent in homes in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Church relationships. In migrating to southern Cali- 
fornia most Negroes moved from areas in which chances 
for community participation were limited to an area in 
which they found many chances for participation in com- 
munity life. Instead of the church being the only place 
where they had freedom of participation, they found oth- 
er places and activities in which they could participate 
freely. These places and activities serve as competitors of 
the church, and to decrease interest in the church. 

The reasons given for a decrease in church membership 
and attendance seem to indicate that three sets of forces 
are at work. First, southern California offers climatic con- 
ditions and a social environment that make possible lei- 
sure activities practically the whole year. Second, church 





3 Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1909), pp. 23-31. A discussion of primary group relationships, in which primary 
groups are defined as “those groups characterized by intimate face-to-face associ- 
ation and cooperation.” 
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members fail to provide the atmosphere of “at-homeness” 
in southern California that church members provide in 
other sections of the United States. Third, the Negro 
church is not the community force in southern California 
that it is in other sections of the United States. The min- 
isters do not occupy the position of community leadership 
that they occupy in other areas. The church does not en- 
joy the “status determining position” that it enjoys in 
other localities. The church does not have the monopoly 
in providing social and cultural activities that it has in 
other sections. 

In southern California migrants found themselves in a 
more liberal social environment. This aided them in be- 
coming more objective and rational in their consideration 
of the church. As a result, many changed from the accep- 
tance of the church as a “God-made” religious institution 
to that of considering the church as a “man-made” social 
institution. With this change migrants felt in a position to 
view the church as they would any other social institution. 
The outcome was that instead of accepting passively the 
program of the church they actively criticized it. This 
caused migrants to detect the strong and the weak points 
of the church, and to decide the extent to which the 
Church was accomplishing its objectives. 

Although the program of the Negro church has always 
been somewhat social in nature, most migrants did not 
recognize this fact until they moved to southern Califor- 
nia. Before coming to California they accepted the 
church as a part of their lives without question, and felt 
that the church and religion were inseparable. In many 
cases they thought that they could not get along without 
the church and religion. In southern California they came 
in contact with nonsocial church members and a more var- 
ied social environment. This brought about a decline in 
the importance of the church in social life. With this de- 
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cline and an increase in social activities in other phases of 
the environment, their interest in the church decreased. It 
was only then that they could see the true basis for their 
interest in the church. Although many migrants refuse to 
acknowledge it, others willingly admit that their interest 
and faith in the church in their home states were basically 
social and not religious. Figuratively speaking, it was 
necessary for them to move away from the mountain be- 
fore they could know its true form. 

Use of leisure. Practically all migrants have changed 
some of the leisure activities which they followed at 
home. The major changes seem to be: (1) an increase in 
the use of commercialized leisure facilities, (2) a de- 
crease in outdoor activities, (3) a decrease in organized 
leisure activities, (4) a predominance of passive leisure 
activities over active leisure activities, and (5) a decrease 
in the use of leisure activities which come under the con- 
trol of the community. 

This change in the use of leisure has been much influ- 
enced by the social environment. In some instances change 
in the use of leisure is caused by the lack of certain leisure 
facilities. In other instances change in the use of leisure is 
caused by the availability of leisure facilities which were 
not available in the home states of migrants. Migrants find 
more public and more commercialized recreational facil- 
ities in southern California. In many cases, however, mi- 
grants receive a warmer welcome when they visit com- 
mercialized places of leisure than they receive when they. 
visit public places of leisure. Therefore, migrants make 
greater use of commercialized leisure facilities in south- 
ern California than they did at home. 

A change from intimate primary groups to impersonal 
secondary groups has changed the social contacts of many 
migrants. Some are unable to establish social contacts in 
this impersonal secondary environment and turn to pas- 
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sive and individual leisure activities. Others become 
members of groups in which they are forced to change 
their leisure activities to conform with the prevailing ac- 
tivities of the group. 

Contrary to the common belief, there seems to be an 
increase in indoor activity among Negro migrants in 
southern California. Such indoor activities as listening to 
the radio, reading, and resting are used increasingly. On 
the other hand, there is a decrease in the use of such out- 
door leisure activities as attending athletic events, hunting 
and fishing, and participating in athletic activities. 

Negro migrants in southern California have removed 
themselves from community control of their leisure ac- 
tivities. Instead of following the activities which are com- 
munity selected, as they did in their home states, they fol- 
low leisure activities which are individually selected in 
California. In place of community-supervised leisure ac- 
tivities they select activities that are not supervised by the 
community, and some that are not permitted legally in 
the community. This is especially true of males who spend 
much of their time drinking, playing cards and pool for 
money, and frequenting “joints.” 

Race relations. The pattern for race relations in 
southern California differs from the patterns for race re- 
lations in the home states of Negro migrants in southern 
California. In their home states Negro migrants came in 
contact with native whites, and their contact with native 
whites was restricted by custom and by law. In southern 
California Negro migrants are in an area where there are 
a large number of many racial groups, and custom and 
law make possible intimate contacts with whites as well 
as with other minority racial groups. 

Increased intimate contact with other races has caused 
Negro migrants in southern California to change their ra- 
cial attitudes. More favorable contacts with whites have 
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caused most Negro migrants to change their attitude from 
one of antipathy to one of friendliness. Negro migrants 
had had little contact with other minority racial groups 
before they moved to southern California, but they had ac- 
cepted some stereotypes concerning Chinese and Mexi- 
cans. Contact with Chinese and Mexicans has proved that 
many of these stereotypes were false. This has resulted in a 
complete change in attitude toward the Chinese, and a 
partial change toward the Mexicans. They have found 
that Chinese and Mexicans are not so treacherous as they 
had thought, but still believe that Mexicans are as dirty 
and unsanitary in their living as they had been pictured. 
Most Negro migrants came in contact with Japanese and 
Filipinos for their first time in southern California. This 
contact has resulted in the development of admiration for 
many traits of the Japanese. Although Negro migrants 
are friendly disposed toward Filipinos, they find them 
unstable and are not sure how they should be accepted. 

The establishment of friendly contacts with other races 
caused many Negro migrants in southern California to 
view their own race in a different manner. Instead of re- 
maining excessively race conscious, Negro migrants 
started considering their own race more objectively and 
comparing it with other races. As a result, Negro mi- 
grants were able to see that all races have problems that 
must be solved by the initiative of individual members, 
and that it is impossible to solve all of the problems of a 
race with any one specific formula. This friendly contact 
with other races also caused many Negro migrants to 
think of problems more from a human standpoint and less 
from a racial point of view. 

In migrating to southern California Negro migrants 
found themselves in an environment where hostility ex- 
isted among Negroes. The native sons and daughters were 
hostile toward those who had migrated to southern Cali- 
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fornia earlier, and both of the above groups were hostile 
toward recent migrants. The above condition has resulted 
in a chronological social stratification among Negroes. 
According to this chronological social stratification one’s 
status among Negroes depends largely upon how long one 
has resided in southern California. This has caused Negro 
migrants to become more “year conscious” and less “race 
conscious.” The outcome of this chronological social 
stratification has been a weakening of racial ties and the 
absence of Negro leaders who are representatives of the 
whole race. This is true because each Negro leader is usu- 
ally the representative of one of the chronological stra- 
ta, and not of all chronological strata. 

Political participation. Negro migrants in southern 
California are largely from areas in which their chances 
to participate in political affairs were restricted. In some 
of these areas they were allowed, although not encour- 
aged, to register and vote. In other areas they were de- 
prived of the right to register and vote by law, political 
manipulation, or force. In practically all of these areas 
there were legal restrictions designed to discourage Ne- 
groes from registering and voting. In the home areas of 
most migrants in southern California it is considered a 
grave offense against the white social order for a Negro to 
attempt to obtain an elective or appointive political office. 

In migrating to southern California most Negro mi- 
grants moved from these restricted political environments 
into a political environment in which they were encour- 
aged to register and vote, and in which it was possible for 
them to hold political offices. Since this political freedom 
was a new experience to most migrants, they did not know 
how to accept it at first. As a result, many migrants re- 
mained in California several years before they registered. 
After registering, most migrants were slow in developing 
the habit of voting regularly. On the average, a period of 
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from five to ten years passes before most migrants begin 
to take full advantage of the chance to register and vote 
in southern California. That Negro migrants are making 
use of their chance to hold political offices in California 
is attested by the fact that eleven out of thirteen Negroes 
in political offices were migrants and that six of this num- 
ber had migrated to California since 1920. 

This change from passive and indirect political partici- 
pation to active and direct participation has caused Negro 
migrants to view government in a different manner. From 
an attitude of apathy toward government migrants have 
developed an active and personal interest in government. 
In keeping with this new interest migrants see the need 
of learning more about government. On the above account 
migrants have developed interest in what is published in 
newspapers and said over the radio concerning govern- 
ment. For the first time in their lives most migrants are 
able to learn the true meaning and purpose of govern- 
ment. In southern California they are able to see that gov- 
ernment is a servant of the people. In their home states 
they were made to feel that government was the master 
of the people, especially of the Negro. 

In their home states Negro migrants had developed the 
opinion that all Negroes in political offices would work 
for the advancement of the Negro race. In southern Cali- 
fornia migrants found a few Negroes in political offices, 
but found that most of these officials did not consider 
themselves as special representatives of the Negro race. 
This condition has caused migrants to feel that Negroes in 
political offices in southern California are not serving the 
Negro race as they should. For the above reason migrants 
are gradually developing the opinion that they should 
vote for candidates because of efficiency instead of race. 

In any social environment there are many factors which 
might influence change in the social patterns of migrants. 
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Probably the most outstanding factors found throughout 
this study were: (1) the lack or availability of certain op- 
portunities, (2) the absence or presence of facilities or 
social activities, and (3) the attitude of the older popula- 
tion toward newcomers. These factors serve to encourage 
participation in some activities, and to discourage partici- 
pation in other activities. 

The lack or availability of certain opportunities re- 
sulted in many changes in social patterns. The lack of 
opportunity to secure the type of work for which they 
were trained caused many migrants to change their occu- 
pations. The availability of opportunity for contact with 
other races under favorable conditions brought about an 
increase in interracial contact and a decrease in intra- 
racial contact. The availability of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in political affairs changed the attitude of many 
migrants toward government. 

The absence or presence of facilities or social activities 
helps to condition the social patterns in a social environ- 
ment. The presence of commercialized leisure facilities 
in increased numbers caused an increase in the use of com- 
mercialized leisure facilities. The cost involved in attend- 
ing athletic events and in hunting and fishing has caused 
many to stop participating in these activities. The pres- 
ence of other means by which migrants could satisfy their 
social interest resulted in a decrease in church member- 
ship and attendance. 

The attitude of the older population toward newcomers 
aided in changing social patterns. This is illustrated by the 
attitude of church members toward strangers, which 
helped to discourage church attendance on the part of 
many migrants. The presence of a welcome in the use of 
commercialized leisure facilities and the lack of a wel- 
come in the use of public and semipublic leisure facilities 
resulted in an increase in the use of commercialized lei- 
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sure facilities. The attitude of “old settler” toward recent 
migrants helped to decrease race consciousness and to 
modify intraracial relations. The attitude of Negroes in 
political offices caused many migrants to change their 
view concerning the duty of Negroes in political offices, 
and the basis that should be used in selecting candidates 
for political offices. 

The findings of this study seem to indicate that in mov- 
ing from one area to another area in the United States 
migrants are placed in different social environments. 
These social environments differ in many ways. In some 
instances there are differences in the folkways and mores. 
In other instances there are differences in institutions and 
laws. These differences in the social environments in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States have considerable in- 
fluence on the nature of the social patterns that will be de- 
veloped in any specific area. The findings point out that 
any attempt to understand migration and its effects upon 
the social patterns of migrants depends on the accumula- 
tion of data concerned with the important factors in the 
social environments of different sections of the United 
States. Studies with the above facts in view should be con- 
cerned with differences in social environments and with 
the factors in social environments encouraging these dif- 
ferences. 








SOCIAL FACTORS IN AMALGAMATION 


J. S. SLOTKIN 
Washington University 


@ This article deals with the social conditions under 
which amalgamation occurs between endogamous groups, 
and is based on a study made in 1938 and 1939 of 183 cases 
of Jewish-Gentile intermarriage between white people 
in Chicago. 

Cultural disorganization and intermarriage. Some 
degree of cultural disorganization and the resulting social 
disintegration are necessary before intermarriage can oc- 
cur between endogamous groups, for the rate of intermar- 
riage is dependent upon the strength of the endogamous 
attitudes and the effectiveness of the social controls which 
implement them. ‘There must be some breakdown in the 
mores before a person can even think of loving or marry- 
ing in the face of endogamy.* Thus, a white woman reared 
in a strongly anti-Negro milieu in the southern states can 
hardly conceive of falling in love with a Negro. The fol- 
lowing case illustrates the attitude of an orthodox Jewess. 


Jewess. I met a Gentile boy through a Jewish friend, my room- 
mate’s brother, who took him over to see us one day. Because I liked him 
as an individual—he was a nice goy [Gentile man], you see—my old 
prejudices were pushed aside. But the weight of my whole background 
was against it. A goy was a goy, and I was a Jew, and that’s all there was 
to it—like east and west, you know. It was all right to go with him—the 
boy was a darling. But to marry him—I couldn’t do it. 


Even if a person does love a member of the out-group, 
in a well-integrated endogamous group intermarriage 
will be prevented by such social controls as family and 
wider group pressures. 





1 Cultural disorganization is affected by (a) the amount of acculturation pro- 
duced through social contact between the groups, (b) the relative size and density 
of the groups, and (c) the sex ratio within each group. 
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Jewess. [She met a Gentile man.] When he kept coming [to see 
her] my parents told me they just didn’t think it right for me, a Jewish 
girl, to accept invitations from a non-Jew, and they wanted me to prom- 
ise not to go out with him any more. This I refused to do. Then one day 
when he called for me, Father came in and just ushered him out. I con- 
tinued to see him, but for a while he didn’t come to the house—I met him 
outside. And my parents would keep after me, and told me that I’d cer- 
tainly go to the devil if I kept on disobeying them. I was twenty-one 
when I met him, and I wished that I could do as I pleased, and I resented 
this one and that one in my family dictating to me. But there’s no doubt 
that I was greatly influenced by them. After all, I did like my immediate 
family, and I felt that there wouldn’t be much friendship if I brought 
him in. I felt that parental consent was necessary—I was still under the 
protection of my family, and I didn’t have the experience of living alone. 
I was influenced by my family when it came down to actually getting 
married. My older sister especially made me decide against it; she told 
me that intermarriage had just that many more problems; she said, “In 
marriage one likes to feel some security.” 


In the cases of intermarriage investigated, it seems that 
when a couple does intermarry it is because the social con- 
trols which come into play are not effective enough. As 
might be expected, the opposition of the family is the most 
influential control against intermarriage. In the more in- 
tegrated communities parents do not stop with persuasion 
alone when faced with the prospect of an intermarriage in 
the family. They may dig up rumors to defame the char- 
acter of the person from the out-group, and conjure up the 
prejudices which exist toward that out-group in order to 
prove that such a marriage cannot succeed, remind the 
person contemplating intermarriage of all the harm and 
unhappiness he will cause his family by thus breaking 
away from them, and so on. 

Cases of wide group controls are to be found in the data 
on Jewish intermarriage. 

Gentile woman. [She met her husband at a hospital where she was a 


nurse and he an interne.] When the nurses would talk in the dormitory 
they’d say, “Oh, are you going out with the Hebe tonight? Why don’t 
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you go out with a white man for a change?” When they found out that I 
was going to be married one of the older nurses said to me, “Oh, that’s 
too bad, but at least it’s a good thing he’s a nice fellow.” 

I thought that the Jews just imagined they were persecuted, but after 
I married I found out that it was real. I was supposed to get a scholarship 
and become head nurse, but after they found out I was married to a Jew, 
I didn’t get either. I went up to the office and asked for an interview with 
the dean, who told me in just so many words that the marriage didn’t 
meet with her approval. We had quite a fracas—I was in hysterics when 
I left there. 


A large part of the opposition of the intermarrying per- 
son’s family is itself due to the fear of “what the neighbors 
will say,” when these neighbors are members of the same 
well-integrated group. 


Jewess. When my parents found out that I was married, my mother 
wanted to sit shiveh [rites for the dead] for me, but my brothers and 
sisters stopped her. My mother really didn’t object for religious reasons. 
She was afraid of what the Jewish circles would say, and also, she had 
four other daughters, and who would marry them if there was a goy in 
the family? The whole mishpocheh [family] would be traif [ritually 
unclean] ! 


A third type of social control is the intermarrying indi- 
vidual’s own conscience, which is a reflection of the mores 
of his group. 

Jewess. In spite of the fact that I was very liberal minded the prob- 
lem [of intermarriage] comes up in you. I knew that Jewish people aren’t 
supposed to intermarry and I had that feeling which I had to fight out. 
Judaism is built on tradition, and the thing that helped it to survive was 
non-intermarriage. I said to myself, ““Who am I to break it? Who am I 
to break the age-long tradition?” And there was a bitter conflict in me. 
But I wasn’t religious. 


To combat opposition to his marriage, the intermarry- 


ing person may develop rationalizations to give his act a 
social sanction. 


Gentile woman. I felt young enough and in love enough to go out 
and crusade a bit and throw over the prejudices of the world. That gave 
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me a moral justification for marrying. I felt, ““There should not be any 
intolerance—I should weld these two things together and have humanity 
profit—it would be very fine because it’s the way to do away with these 
differences and intolerances. If there was close association like in mar- 
riage all this intolerance would be wiped out.” I was very young and 
idealistic then. 


Amalgamation can take place through casual sexual 
relations and liaisons as well as through intermarriage, 
but the third alone implies social equality. Hence, no par- 
ticular social controls may be brought into play when a 
sexual relationship is formed on the basis of the first two 
types of amalgamation, but strong sanctions may exist to 
prohibit the third type. To illustrate, in the South a white 
man may visit a Negro brothel or keep a Negro mistress, 
but intermarriage between the two races is prohibited by 
law.? In Jewish-Gentile relations as studied by the writer 
both groups often prefer to have their members contract 
a liaison rather than intermarry with a person of the out- 
group, particularly if the member of the in-group is a 
man. 

The extent to which intermarriage is socially sanc- 
tioned may be estimated from the conditions under which 
the marriage ceremony occurs. When a marriage is secret, 
with no one present but the legally required witnesses, it is 
usually the result of social disapproval, and the local 
Gretna Green—Crown Point in the case of Chicago—is 
often the scene of intermarriages. But if a wedding is an- 
nounced beforehand, and an elaborate ceremony takes 
place with the relatives and friends of both parties pres- 
ent, the intermarriage is at least overtly sanctioned. Since 
the custom in the United States is to be married according 
to religious rites, the person officiating at an intermar- 
riage is often significant in foreshadowing the trend of 





2 Thirty states prohibit interracial marriages: C. G. Vernier, American Family 
Laws (Stanford, 1931), Vol. I, pp. 204-9. 
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acculturation of the intermarried couple. Or the religious 
problem may be dodged by having a civil ceremony; in 
many cases this also shows the lack of affiliation of the 
couple to their respective religious groups as a result of 
emancipation from their cultures in general. On the other 
hand, in order to placate the two families, multiple cere- 
monies may be held, one according to the religion of each 
group; sometimes these are preceded by a civil marriage, 
and then the couple is intermarried indeed—triply so. In 
the cases investigated, almost half the marriages were 
civil, and about one quarter were secret. 

Soctal contact and intermarriage. It is an obvious fact 
that social contact is necessary before intermarriage can 
occur. In both Europe and the United States it is still cus- 
tomary in most circles for women to stay closer to their 
families than do men; the latter more often go out into 
the world and thus have increased opportunities to meet 
people from other groups. Thus, among the parents of 
white children in the United States in 1920, the father was 
foreign and the mother native in 237.6 per 1,000 like mar- 
riages, while the mother was foreign and the father native 
in only 138.9 per 1,000 like marriages.* The same is true 
among the Jews; in the cases studied 100 were of Jewish 
males, and 83 of Jewish females. 

A second result of the fact that social contact is a neces- 
sary preliminary to intermarriage is that, where opportu- 
nities for such contact are restricted by group prejudices, 
the types of contact available determine the kinds of peo- 
ple who intermarry. Thus, as a result of anti-Oriental 
sentiment in the United States, “the Japanese and the 
White fall in love while they are working under the same 
roof.”* Similarly, because of anti-Semitism, it was found 





3N. Carpenter, Immigrants and Their Children, U.S. Census Monographs, 
No. 7, pp. 234-35, Washington, 1927. 

4M. Ishikawa, “A Study of the Intermarried Japanese Families in U.S.A.,” 
Cultural Nippon, 3:470, 1935. 
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that only one fourth of the couples studied met through 
friends, at parties, et cetera; the rest became acquainted 
through institutional channels, e.g., one third met in busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as there are few opportunities for Jews to 
meet Gentiles of their own class, as well as because of the 
lower social status of the Jewish group, Jews tend to mar- 
ry below their own class. Thus, only 50 per cent of the 
Jewish men married within their class, while 72 per cent 
of the Gentile men married within theirs. Forty-four per 
cent of the Jewish men married in a class below their own, 
and only 6 per cent married above; 9 per cent of the Gen- 
tile men married below them, and 19 per cent married 
above. But this is influenced also by another factor be- 
sides the types of social contact which exist between the 
two groups. Analogous to the situation among the Ameri- 
can Negroes, where men tend to marry women lighter 
than themselves, though of a lower socioeconomic class, 
because of the great social value attached to light skin 
color, in Jewish intermarriages the Jews tend to marry 
Gentiles of a lower class because of the higher social sta- 
tus of the Gentile group. 





5M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro (New York, 1930), pp. 62-66. 








WHY CONSUMERS CO-OPERATE 
SEVENTEEN POINTS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ How do you account for the widespread growth of con- 
sumers’ co-operation in recent years in the United States? 
The answer given here to this query is based on personal 
interviews with members of co-operatives on two recent 
trips across the continent and back again but following 
different itineraries. The interview materials are not nec- 
essarily representative of the whole country but of se- 
lected leaders here and there, far and wide. 

Before proceeding with the interview results a histori- 
cal word may be introduced. Consumers’ co-operation is a 
belated expression of a trend which came into operation 
a century and more ago. At that time business men began 
to unite their forces in the forms of collective manufactur- 
ing and collective investment. They found that in union 
there is strength, and also that there are savings. 

In reaction to the collective activities by business, labor- 
ing men organized and developed the well-known pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining. In this co-operative ac- 
tion labor found strength and an effective voice in secur- 
ing more wages and shorter hours of labor. 

Then, in recent decades farmers united in marketing 
co-operatives and in collective purchasing of farm sup- 
plies. Over 10,000 of these marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives are helping farmers to obtain better prices for 
their produce and to effect substantial savings in buying 
the supplies for their farming needs. 

The business man, the laboring man, the farmer has 
each utilized the principle of collective action to his own 
gain. Together they have written collective action into the 
American way of life during the past century and more. 
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Belatedly, consumers have begun to act co-operatively. 
The consumers include the business men, the laborers, the 
farmers—in fact, everybody in our country. Everyone is 
a consumer from birth until death. Everyone consumes 
economic goods for years before he becomes a producer, 
and old people continue as consumers for years after they 
are no longer able to work. Rich and poor, employed and 
unemployed, conservative and liberal—all are consumers 
and potentially a part of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement. 

Consumers are learning to co-operate for a number of 
reasons. No one reason alone but several operate in the 
case of each of the two million or more members of con- 
sumers’ co-operatives in the United States today. A few of 
the more outstanding of the reasons given by consumers 
for co-operating will be noted here. No attempt will be 
made to indicate an order of importance. 

1. Consumers co-operate because they can guarantee to 
themselves both honest goods and high-grade quality. In 
this day, when adulteration is common and when the ordi- 
nary consumer cannot detect fraudulent production and 
processing because of the complicated scientific factors 
that are utilized, it means a great deal to a consumer to 
know that he can trust implicitly in Co-op Label goods.” 

Under the direction of National Cooperatives, Inc., 
with headquarters in Chicago, some 700 types of goods 
now bear the Co-op Labels of red, blue, or green, which 
parallel the A, B, and C grading by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. At a meeting of the Grocery 
Committee of National Cooperatives, Inc., held in Min- 
neapolis in September, 1941, it was decided to extend the 
grade labeling beyond Co-op Labels and government 





1 As a result of a study conducted by Sales Management (published in its 
issue of May 15, 1940) the conclusion was reached that consumers advocate retail 
co-operatives as “the sure way of getting good values.” 
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grading to other goods not now graded, on a 1, 2, 3 basis, 
thus insuring to consumers an accurate statement on labels 
for all goods so that all consumers may know just what 
they are buying. 

Consumer co-operatives make pure food laws unneces- 
sary. They render useless expensive regulatory laws by 
government regarding honesty of production and of sell- 
ing practices. Since consumers own co-operatives, they 
provide themselves with the best values for which they 
can afford to pay. Goods on their shelves and under their 
Co-op Labels are dependable to come up to whatever 
claims are made for them. 

Consumers have learned that there is no point in cheat- 
ing themselves, and that Co-op labeled goods will contain 
as high a quality as the prescribed grade will justify. They 
buy Co-op labeled goods because they have learned that 
such goods contain full value for the price paid. They 
have learned to avoid goods for which expensive advertis- 
ing is paid by consumers. They have learned that they can 
save themselves the extreme costs of this expensive adver- 
tising by buying Co-op labeled goods. By co-operating, 
consumers are controlling prices and quality of goods, 
are treating themselves honestly, and are saving them- 
selves enormous advertising costs. 

2. Consumers co-operate for purposes of saving. They 
are bringing one of Benjamin Franklin’s cardinal princi- 
ples, that of frugality, to life again. By collective buying 
consumers are able to effect great saving. When consumer 
co-operatives pool their purchasing through a consumers’ 
wholesale and multiply the size of their purchasing or- 
ders, they greatly increase their savings. 

When the co-operative wholesale puts a portion of these 
Savings into a productive enterprise or factory, its con- 
sumer members have really become owners of factories 
which are paid for out of the savings which are the result 
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of co-operation. Thus, as Howard A. Cowden, president 
of the Consumers Cooperative Association of North Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, would say, “factories are free.” 

By going into production for their consumer members, 
co-operative wholesales effect additional savings for the 
consumer. These savings for the consumer all along the 
line from consumption of goods to production greatly add 
to the purchasing power of consumers. Moreover, this in- 
crease in purchasing is spread widely, out to the farther- 
most consumer who co-operates. Increased purchasing 
power means increased demand for goods and for pro- 
duction, and an abundance economy is given permanence. 

3. By co-operating, consumers put a premium on per- 
sonal initiative, conserve their individualism, and make 
unnecessary a large measure of state control and owner- 
ship. By co-operating they are doing for themselves what 
otherwise the state might take over. By co-operating they 
are keeping control in their own hands and not drifting 
into some form of government ownership. They empha- 
size self-help rather than state-help. Consumers’ co-oper- 
ation appeals to people who, as I. H. Hull’ in one of his 
speeches said, do not think that it is the government’s job 
to solve problems “that we ought to solve for ourselves.” 
Full co-operation of all consumers makes domination by 
the state, whether Fascism, Nazism, or Communism, un- 
necessary. 

Consumers’ co-operation puts social control in the 
hands of members of local groups, and keeps it there. It, 
preserves the integrity of the individual on a mutual serv- 
ice basis. It gives to individualism its only sound goal, the 
welfare of all openly and freely sought and achieved. 

4. Consumers co-operate in order to bring ownership 
back to themselves. Under our current economic order 
rural land tenancy, for example, has been increasing, and 





2 President of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association. 
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land ownership has been slipping into the hands of the 
few and of large corporations, and the individual as a re- 
sult has been shrinking into a helpless automaton. Under 
consumers’ co-operation ownership comes back to the in- 
dividual, and the American way of living is saved from 
deterioration if not an unwitting self-destruction. 

Consumer co-operation promotes private ownership 
and distributes it widely. Any money invested in a co- 
operative will be returned to the individual owner on re- 
ceipt of due notice. Co-operative enterprise is privately 
owned money pooled for co-operative activities. Its title 
remains in the hands of the individual. As co-operatives 
grow, the number of members may increase until every 
citizen is a member and hence until every citizen enjoys 
the private ownership of wealth. Control of wealth is dis- 
tributed to all who appreciate its value. 

5. Consumers co-operate because they believe in the 
American principle of free enterprise, and because they 
do not want to succumb to either private monopoly or gov- 
ernment ownership. By co-operating they are doing what 
needs to be done in the economic field, without being a 
party to economic control either by the few or by the state. 
All the consumers’ co-operative asks is to be given a free 
chance to develop on the basis of social merit. Freedom of 
economic enterprise within the framework of honesty, 
quality, and humanity-wide values is the co-operative pro- 
cedure. 

Co-operators “compete openly with other forms of en- 
terprise and leave consumers free to support others if they 
so choose.’”* They compete in the services that they can 
render consumers. 

6. Consumers co-operate in the United States because 
in so doing they are acting in line with the basic American 





8H. Haines Turner, Case Studies of Consumers’ Cooperatives (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941), p. 21. 
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principle of democracy. Consumer co-operation with its 
one vote per person, not per share, and with no proxy vot- 
ing, carries the political principle into another important 
phase of life, the economic. It eliminates the contradic- 
tion between political democracy and economic autoc- 
racy. It puts American life, and life anywhere, upon the 
basis of a clear-cut, well-defined democracy. Co-operators 
are convinced that “the cooperative, after all, is the best 
school of democracy that has yet been developed in this 
world.’”* 

7. Consumers co-operate because they are interested in 
improving the social and economic life of people. They 
want to see unjust conditions eradicated. They desire that 
the less fortunate shall have an equal chance with others; 
in fact, they desire that there be no unfortunates as far as 
social and economic causes operate. There are a number 
of ways, in addition to the points already presented, in 
which consumer co-operation improves social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Viewed from this angle, co-operative 
consumers cite a number of pertinent points. Some of 
these will now be presented. They tend to support the po- 
sition that “there is no inevitable reason why a consumer 
economy should not preserve all the advantages of the 
present private-profit economy and at the same time avoid 
those elements of it which prevent it from being 100 per 
cent efficient, abolishing unemployment, and eliminating 
periodic depressions.””® 

8. Consumers co-operate because of their desire to 
bring about a decentralization of economic power. They 
see the evils of centralization writ large over nations. 
They point out how the local consumers’ co-operatives are 
the center of control. Since the local co-operative is owned 





4 Jerry Voorhis, The Morale of Democracy (New York: The Greystone Press, 
1941), p. 78. 

5 J. Elliot Ross, Cooperative Plenty (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1941), 
pp. 98, 99. 
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by all its members, control rests in all the individual citi- 
zens. Even the co-operative wholesales are owned by their 
local co-operative societies and controlled by them, and 
hence control continually emerges from the individual 
citizen and moves upward, and not from the top down. 

The control movement is in the direction of more and 
more people. The spread becomes ever wider, instead of 
concentrating in the hands of a more and more powerful 
few. The spread of power extends to everyone who will 
participate in a consumers’ co-operative. 

Consumers’ co-operatives solve the trust problem with- 
out antitrust laws. In fact, they give no occasion for the 
development of trusts or monopolies. Consumers’ co-oper- 
ation has actually controlled monopolistic pricing in sev- 
eral fields of production in a country such as Sweden. The 
best-known example is that of electric light bulbs in Swe- 
den. It is also solving monopolistic pricing in the United 
States, as illustrated by the accomplishments of the Indi- 
ana and Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative associations in 
the field of rock fertilizer. Consumers’ co-operation is de- 
scribed as “the only control that operates within the 
framework of the system of free enterprise.’” 

9. Consumers co-operate in order to solve the prob- 
lem of the distribution of goods. At present there is plenty 
of production. People can produce more than enough for 
themselves, and yet people are in want today because the 
distribution system breaks down. 

By returning savings or “profits” to all instead of to a 
few, consumers’ co-operatives increase purchasing power 
of all. They both extend and add to purchasing power. 
They give new purchasing power to every consumer mem- 
ber in the community. Thus, they increase the demand for 
goods, which increases the demands for labor. In turn, 





6 Roland S. Vaile, editor, Consumers’ Cooperatives in the North Central States 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1941), p. 177. 
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more labor and wages increase purchasing power. In- 
crease in purchasing power effects a decrease in unem- 
ployment, other things being equal. Thus, the cycle moves 
forward, ever forward. There is no cycle in the co-opera- 
tive-distribution process, only a forward movement from 
distribution to further distribution. 

10. Consumers co-operate in order to avoid the evils of 
speculation. They approve the Rochdale principle of a 
fair rate of interest to capital the same as they urge fair 
wages and salaries to labor. Consumer co-operation re- 
tains both the interest system and the wage system. It rec- 
ognizes private ownership in capital and pays for the use 
of capital, but at a strictly limited rate of interest. 

Shares in consumers’ co-operatives sell at par—no 
more, no less. There is no buying on margin and no selling 
short. No speculation on the stock exchange occurs; no 
stocks are watered. No false financial superstructures are 
reared. No money is made out of anybody. Financial hon- 
esty, dependability, reliability lead to a stable co-opera- 
tive financial system, to slow, sound financial growth, and 
to a vital sense of security. 

11. Consumers co-operate in order to promote local 
community growth. All the savings or “profits” are re- 
turned to the community in which the consumers live. It 
is all returned to the consumer community. None goes to 
a faraway central office to be used or hoarded there. There 
is no continual flow of capital out of a community into a 
distant financial center. There is no draining away of a 
community’s resources, but a continual building up of 
these resources. AS community upon community grows, 
the whole country enjoys a simultaneous development. 
Instead of some financial centers profiting at the expense 
of many communities, and thus weakening the whole na- 
tion, all communities move forward economically to- 
gether to make a sounder national structure. 
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12. Consumers co-operate in order to do away with 
class consciousness and its evils. Consumers’ co-operation 
promotes a universal human consciousness. To a con- 
sumers’ co-operative every consumer is eligible, that is, 
everybody. In a given consumer co-operative may be 
found the representatives of all classes meeting together 
on the common consumer ground. 

Consumers’ co-operatives move in exactly the opposite 
direction from those social organizations which promote 
class conflict. They do away with all unnecessary conflict 
and promote only free competition on a quality and merit 
basis in meeting human needs. 

Consumers’ co-operatives engender no class hatred; 
they promote no class conflict. Instead, by their very na- 
ture they arouse good will and stimulate human unity 
within every community in which they operate naturally. 

13. Consumers co-operate because they do not believe 
in getting ahead by the use of force. Consumers’ co-opera- 
tives repudiate the exercise of force in all its forms. They 
invite but do not compel. They attract but do not coerce. 

Consumers who abhor violence find themselves at home 
in the co-operative movement. They do not approve of 
any economic system or nation which would extend itself 
by the exercise of violence. ‘They do not believe in prog- 
ress by revolution. They see no gain in the long run in set- 
ting up destroying habits. They recognize no long-term 
advantage in a destructive philosophy, for sooner or later 
it turns upon its proponents and destroys worthy values 
along with unworthy ones. Coercion multiplies hatreds 
which are self-perpetuating, but coercion is not used to 
get people to join co-operatives. Coercion is not invoked 
in order to get people to remain with co-operative socie- 
ties. Coercion is repudiated as a means of progress. 

Consumers’ co-operatives do not resort to the use of 
pressure. Pressure groups are not of their nature. They 
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frown upon making “demands” and the use of the big 
stick or of threats. Pressure groups are special interest 
groups, but consumers’ co-operatives represent all con- 
sumers, and all people cannot high pressure themselves. 

14. On the other hand, all consumers who believe in 
evolutionary progress welcome the co-operative move- 
ment. It is merely natural for consumer co-operation to 
grow step by step, stage by stage. Consumers who rejoice 
in a steady evolutionary advance economically and social- 
ly find unlimited opportunities in co-operation. 

Consumers who see the values in education as the key to 
economic and social growth are quick to participate in 
co-operatives. They favor education through discussion 
groups as a necessary means of enabling every member to 
participate in planning the growth of their co-operative 
societies. In this way everyone becomes intelligent con- 
cerning co-operative enterprise and develops his demo- 
cratic consciousness. 

Consumers desire to be intelligent in their buying, and 
the educational practices of co-operatives satisfy this 
urge. Consumers receive great satisfaction out of planning 
for saving, and also out of participating in educational 
processes that are directed toward an individual freedom 
motivated by welfare ends. 

15. Consumers co-operate when they perceive how 
such a process lays the foundations for a permanent peace. 
Consumer co-operation conducts business in a way that 
creates peaceful behavior patterns. Mutual trust develops 
in place of cutthroat activities. Competition is fostered 
that builds the social efficiency of all rather than competi- 
tion that bowls over the weaker. A peace philosophy sup- 
plants a conflict or a war ideology. 

Co-operative groups likewise work for one another’s 
welfare instead of trying to undermine one another. Na- 
tions develop practices of mutual interchange of goods 
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produced by some and needed by others. Nations see one 
another as trustees for mankind and its betterment instead 
of as dominating groups, each with a destiny to rule the 
world according to its own nation-centered dictates. 

In permanent peace habits and an adequately support- 
ing peace philosophy people see the salvation of the 
world. Consumers’ co-operatives provide these boons for 
mankind. They make it possible for swords to be turned 
into plowshares, and spears into pruning hooks. They 
make it safe for nations to scrap their bombers and tanks 
in favor of producing an abundance of economic goods 
and of good will that is equitably distributed, used, and 
enjoyed by everyone. 

Consumers’ co-operatives create understanding and 
even sympathy among economic groups. They bring com- 
munities into a greater mutual understanding. In recent 
decades they have brought a common understanding to 
large groups in different nations and, if afforded opportu- 
nity, would lead nations to unite rather than to fight. As 
quoted from A. V. Alexander of England, “The Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance definitely works for the ideal 
of complete economic understanding and direct exchange 
of goods and services between peoples without let or hin- 
drance.’’* Thus peace habits rather than conflict habits are 
developed. 

Co-operatives stimulate people to live ethically with 
their fellows. They encourage nations to live heathily 
with other nations. They arouse peace-promoting motives 
everywhere.*® 

16. Consumers co-operate because they see co-opera- 
tion as an independent means of improving social and eco- 
nomic conditions. They are jealous of the autonomous na- 





7 James D. Barnett, 4 More Cooperative Democracy (New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1941), p. 144. 

8 Cf. James P. Warbasse, Cooperation as a Way of Peace (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939), p. 99. 
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ture of co-operation. They object to having consumers’ 
co-operation used as a tool or a means to promote some 
ism. They do not consider it as an adjunct to any form of 
state control. They point out that co-operation has its own 
basic principles, its own philosophies, and that it stands on 
its own feet. It is a social and economic philosophy in its 
own name and right and is not to be confused with any 
scheme or system which appropriates some of its tenets. 
Its principle of racial, religious, and political neutrality 
enables persons of many different faiths and beliefs to 
join it, provided they as consumers will co-operate and not 
preach their own doctrines. 

17. Consumers co-operate because of the sense of to- 
getherness which is engendered by co-operating. Consum- 
er co-operation begins on economic bases and ends in a 
practical demonstration of the brotherhood of man. It is 
the essence of the democratic spirit at work. It thinks in 
terms of all. It creates behavior patterns of still further 
co-operation. It evokes the spirit of helpfulness, the “we” 
feeling, the “each for all and all for each” attitude. It 
arouses a loyalty to the best values to be found in human 
association. People who enter wholeheartedly into co- 
operation experience some of the deepest urges to good- 
will activities. They learn “the techniques of working to- 
gether.”® Consumer co-operation translates the brother- 
hood of man into those group relationships “which the 
technical genius of the age makes necessary.””® 





9 George Boyle, Democracy’s Second Chance (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1941), p. 146. 


10 [bid., p. 149. 
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@ ON THE FIRST DAY of this year, twenty-six na- 
tions signed the Declaration of Washington, known as the 
Atlantic Pact, also as the Declaration by United Nations. 
Thanks to the ingenuity of President Roosevelt, the signa- 
tories constitute United Nations instead of Allies in this 
Pact for Victory. Briefly, each government pledges itself 
to employ its full resources, military or economic, against 
those members of the Tripartite (or Axis) Pact and its 
adherents with which such government is at war. And, 
second, each government pledges itself to co-operate with 
the governments signatory to the Declaration and not to 
make a separate armistice or peace with the enemies. 

Since the door was left open for other nations to join 
in the struggle against Hitlerism, the alignment of the 
South American republics against the Axis may be re- 
garded as another paragraph or chapter in the Pact for 
Victory. For its moral effect, the Declaration is a master- 
piece in statesmanship. And for the rapid follow-up in 
achieving American continental solidarity, our leadership 
in Washington deserves unstinted praise. Among the 
practical results of this move, the danger from Axis spies 
and fifth column activities is greatly lessened, even if not 
all of these republics were to become active allies of the 
United States in the sense of full belligerency. There are 
also economic, naval, and military advantages which we 
gain and the Axis powers lose. Above all, there is the evi- 
dence of continental solidarity. Hitler would prefer a pol- 
icy of divide and rule. 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, Mussolini, then appar- 
ently (although we have learned since, superficially) suc- 
cessful in establishing a new fascist order in Italy, was 
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acclaimed not a little as the man of the year. Hitler, while 
in his dominant role and while successful at Munich and 
as a conqueror sweeping over defenseless states one after 
the other, was—it is to be regretted—the man of the year. 
There are now four leaders of world significance who 
bid for that honor on better grounds. 

Chiang Kai-shek is worthy of acclaim not only because 
he has stopped the Japanese in China but because, under 
his leadership, a new China has been born. Stalin merits 
appreciation because he not only has stopped Hitler’s 
army but has thrown it into reverse. Churchill, for his 
leadership of the British through a crucial year, looms 
high as a man of the year. But above them all, great as 
their achievements are, stands Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, to whom they all look for aid. He alone, with Ameri- 
ca, stands able to give them what they need. He has 
brought into the war the one nation capable of turning the 
tide of war, the one hope of the world. And his superb 
statesmanship in the Declaration of Washington and the 
program of South American unity against the Axis adds 
support to the current thought that President Roosevelt is 
the Man of the Year and of the Age. 


THE FORMATION OF an all-America anti-Axis 
front, consisting of twenty-one nations, suggests the ques- 
tion: Are we moving toward continental nationalism? 
Some ten to twelve years ago there were suggestions to 
that effect for Europe which anticipated Streit’s plan as 
outlined in Union Now. Had there been such an organiza- . 
tion for continental Europe in 1914, it is conceivable that 
the first World War might not have happened, since no 
principle of minorities would have been operative and the 
economic give-and-take between nations would have been 
on a different basis. Economic nationalism is, no doubt, a 
primary factor in the present war, as it was in the first. 
The spirit of continental nationalism, with a group of 
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states sharing in community interests, may serve to orient 
peoples for intercontinental co-operation when this war 
comes to an end. 

The mistake at Versailles was chiefly the effort of na- 
tions, and particularly of France and England, to con- 
tinue to live as they had lived, to live in Europe but not 
with Europe, to maintain the old equilibrium rather than 
face inevitable change. That was the real reason for the 
bargaining and partitioning at Munich. The Treaty of 
Versailles has been unduly blamed for postwar conditions 
in Europe. The effects of the World War on the nations 
involved have not been considered enough, and not least, 
as an example, would be the military transformation 
wrought on Germany. In 1914, the military element in 
Germany was essentially Prussian, whereas after Ver- 
sailles all Germany became a military camp. Russia, more 
or less secretly, developed a competitive army which bids 
fair to meet the German army on its own terms. The total- 
itarian reorganization of Germany and Russia, and simi- 
larly of Italy, made inevitable the failure of the Versailles 
plan to maintain the status quo in Europe, or for any 
world order for that matter. There was no sense in trying 
to maintain an equilibrium then, and there will be no sense 
in any similar effort at the end of this war. What will be 
needed is the exercise of strength and world authority, and 
power to compel reasonable change involving any or all 
nations. 

A federalization of nations might make possible a 
strong, but not a weak, peace. Federalization requires sac- 
rifice. It will be necessary to forsake the qualities of eco- 
nomic nationalism which bring on wars rather than end 
them. If we are to win the peace, it must be in terms of 
world federation—a brotherhood of nations. Liberty with 
national boundaries and world peace are incompatible in 
a world where all nations must trade in order to carry on 
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with civilization. National autarchy is an unworthy goal 
for any nation. 


IF THERE IS TO BE a continental nationalism in 
terms of geography, one such area would be Asiatic. This 
raises the problem of “Asia for Asiatics,” as the Japanese 
falsely coined the phrase. Only a few years ago Japan 
could have aided the Asiatic peoples to free themselves 
from the white imperialists who took over their exploita- 
tion and control as the “white man’s burden.” The natives 
of the Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, Malaya, Indo- 
China, Korea, China, et cetera, would have welcomed 
Japan’s assistance to achieve their independence and 
equality with other nations. But Japan missed her great 
opportunity. Under a slogan of Asia for Asiatics, Japan 
has pursued her own ruthless course of imperialism. In 
Korea, in Manchuria (now Manchukuo), in China, and 
wherever the Japanese army has gone, they have mur- 
dered, raped, and plundered. Japanese friendship for 
Asiatics? Not at all. Every one of her Asiatic neighbors, 
witnessing the demoniac brutality meted out to natives 
whom Japan could have befriended, has turned against 
her. The Javanese know they are better off co-operating 
with the Dutch than they would be in a condition of co- 
suppression under Japan. The Filipino prefers alignment 
with the United States to enslavement under Japan. Not 
one promise has Japan made without ruthlessly breaking 
it when expedient—as even Thailand has recently learned 
to her cost. It is no wonder that these Asiatic neighbors are . 
for the most part fighting against Japan and the Axis. And 
thus Japan blundered. She could have been a powerful 
leader in a genuine Asia for Asiatics. The nation now 
heading for such a role is China. May China take her 
place with honor and distinction. And may Asiatic exploi- 
tation, whereby the few gain through the suffering of so 
many, vanish from the scene. 
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JAPANESE VIRTUES, traditionally set forth in 
the Bushido, include rectitude, courage, benevolence, po- 
liteness, veracity, honor, loyalty, and self-control. These 
are to light “the way of the military knight.” Now it may 
be that these virtues are to be observed in their private 
lives, or strictly among Japanese. All evidence, however, 
points to the fact that not one of these virtues is practiced 
in international relations, not even with respect to Asiatic 
peoples who could and would be friendly neighbors. For 
the Japanese, anyone outside Japan is an enemy. And so 
blind is the religious fanaticism of the native Japanese 
that they willingly and eagerly die for the military regime 
for which the Emperor is merely a figurehead. The em- 
peror reigns, but does not rule. The military faction thus 
exploits the character of the Japanese people in its own 
behalf. 


WAR IS TO BE the solution of our world prob- 
lems, we are told, but war is also creating problems. The 
United States, England, Germany, and Japan have been 
the leading manufacturing nations for some years past. 
What will be their place in the world of trade after the 
war?’ Australia has become surprisingly self-sufficient in 
manufactures since the war began. New Zealand, the 
Dutch Indies, Malaya, Thailand, Canada, South Africa, 
and many other countries have launched manufacturing 
enterprises on a vast scale. Their purpose, first of all, was 
to satisfy their own needs, and a market was thus lost to 
the former Big Four. Second, with the expansion of in- 
dustry, these countries have entered and will continue to 
enter the export market. Thus, every addition to the list 
of manufacturing nations means competition for the large 
nations which formerly depended upon such trade. What 
adjustments will be arranged over the conference table in 
the future? Will there be geographic division of markets 
and of resources, or pools and cartels operating under 
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powerful international sanction? Will there be enforced 
scrapping of certain industries? And which countries will 
have to sacrifice the most? Imagine, if you can, a confer- 
ence of industrialists desperately protecting their markets 
and eager to expand, but loath to retrench or destroy what 
the war has forced in industrial growth. 

All nations, America included, need to be forewarned 
concerning war profits and maladjustment. War prosperi- 
ty is false prosperity. The economic aftermath of the war 
will be hard to face. Serious surveys have been attempted 
in this country to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of de- 
pression, but nations must trade if they are to survive, and 
the solution for the problem is international. Again it will 
be necessary to consider the effects of this war upon all 
nations, not its effect upon ourselves alone. The United 
States must plan to live in the world and not merely to 
maintain its way of life. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE has depended upon the 
control of the seas—naval supremacy. The fall of Hong 
Kong, in a sense, is a symbol of the dawn of a new age and 
of a new form of supremacy in the art of war. The nation 
that controls the air controls the war. However important 
any navy may be for its unique service, its very existence 
now depends upon the squadrons in the air, and for this 
protection conveniently located bases are vital. The ini- 
tial stages of the war in the Pacific’ are to determine 
whether Japan or the ABCD powers are to control the 
air and naval bases, and of these the air bases are more ° 
important. 


SO MANY NEW BOOKS have been published on 
the theme of freedom, liberty, and democracy that it may 
not be amiss to say that not only battleships but also books 
are important factors in winning wars. Books on these 
social values are not cheap propaganda; they rank high as 
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literary anthologies and commentaries. They raise the 
moral tone and idealization of a people. Propaganda ma- 
chines may coin shibboleths and slogans, but the comfort- 
ing message of contemporary anthologies on democratic 
literature, contributed by many nations from ancient 
times to the present, is the revelation that throughout his- 
tory society has steadily moved toward a democratic way 
of life. On the other hand, periods of oppressive regimen- 
tation of the masses have been transitory. 
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PACIFIC COAST SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The new officers of the Pacific Sociological Society for 1942 are: Elon 
H. Moore, University of Oregon, president ; Calvin F. Schmid, Univer- 
sity of Washington, secretary-treasurer; Ray E. Baber, Pomona College, 
vice-president, southern division; Joel V. Berreman, Stanford University, 
vice-president, central division; Fred R. Yoder, State College of Wash- 
ington, vice-president, northern division; Glen E. Carlson, University of 
Redlands, member of the Advisory Council. The retiring president here- 
after will be an additional member of the Advisory Council for one year 
following his retirement. Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington, 
is the elected representative for three years on the Executive Committee 
of the American Sociological Society. Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington, is the program chairman for 1942. 

State College of Washington. 

Mr. Donald Collier, instructor in anthropology, resigned to accept a 
position in the Field Museum in Chicago. Dr. Joseph Birdsell of Har- 
vard University has taken over the work in anthropology. 

The Department of Sociology and the Division of Rural Sociology 
have ten graduate fellows this year. 

The University of Southern California. 

On January 30, 1942, Leopoldo T. Ruiz of Manila, P.I., received the 
Ph.D. degree in sociology from President R. B. von KleinSmid. He is 
the twenty-seventh person to receive the doctorate in sociology from 
U.S.C. His dissertation is entitled: ‘Development and Solution of Cer- 
tain Socioeconomic Problems of the Philippines with Special Reference 
to the Present Co-operative Movement.” 

Professor Floyd A. Pollock of Colorado State College (Fort Lewis 
Branch) passed his Ph.D. finals in sociology in December. The subject of 
his dissertation is: ““Navajo-Federal Relations As a Social-Cultural Prob- 
lem.” 





RACES AND CULTURE 


HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL NEGRO AMERICANS. By FitzHucH Leg 
Stytes. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1941, pp. xiv-+-102. 


The author makes an earnest and stimulating plea in this book to the 
Negro to improve, not bury, his talent. Short selections are chosen from 
a number of sources that encourage the Negro “to be on the alert to win.” 
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HOLLAND'S HOUSE. A Nation Building a Home. By Pesrer Brick Layer. 
Haarlem, Holland: Enschede en Zonen, pp. 123. 


Written before Holland was engulfed by war, this book gives a brief 
and fascinating account of the history of Holland. The colored illustra- 
tions are unique and pleasing beyond words to describe. 


BECOMING A KWOMA. By Joun W. M. Wuimnc. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941, pp. xx-+-226. 


This monograph describes the cultural growth of an individual born 
into Kwoma society in New Guinea. The culture patterns, as data for 
further analysis, are presented in part one with separate chapters for 
periods of infancy, weaning, childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. In 
each of these chapters the data are organized according to the basic drives 
which motivate social habits. The second and more theoretical part of the 
book deals with the process of socialization and the inculcation of super- 
natural beliefs. 

Anthropologists and sociologists alike will find this work extremely 
valuable for its contributions on primitive child training, as well as an 
example of research technique to show how culture is transmitted by a 
social process. So lucid and engaging is the literary style that the reader 
may feel as if he were himself visiting with these Kwoma people. 

J-E.N. 


MEXICO’S SCHOOL-MADE SOCIETY. By Gzorce C. Bootrn. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1941, pp. xi+-175. 


Mexican socialist education is explained in considerable detail as to 
both theory and practice. Its basic thought is the idea that “education is 
the monopoly of all the people of the state, not of a group, whether that 
group be of the Church or of the body of professional educators.” It con- 
siders individualism as merely “a form of selfishness.” It is to be distin- 
guished from fascist thought, for it considers the state in the same light 
as “the brain in the individual,” whereas fascism considers the state para- 
mount to the individual. It includes a continual campaign against alco- 
holism. It places great emphasis on art in school and society; however, 
its art is not for art’s sake but for the people’s sake. Dancing and music 
are promoted. As a result of these developments, a new Mexico is devel- 
oping. The style of the book is serious and objective ; it is based on consid- 
erable research work. 
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12 MILLION BLACK VOICES. By Ricnarp Waicut. Photo-Direction by Ep- 
win RosskaM. New York: The Viking Press, 1941, pp. 152. 


The marvelous photographs, eighty-eight in number, are works of art 
and reflect many vital aspects of Negro life in America. Most of them are 
from the files of the Farm Security Administration. They have been ad- 
mirably selected and reflect a telling story of the struggles of the Negro. 
The context by Richard Wright is described in the subtitle as “a folk 
history of the Negro in the United States.” The author purposely omits 
an account of the upper levels of Negro life and concentrates on the “com- 
plex movement of a debased feudal folk toward a twentieth-century or- 
ganization.” He writes with vividness but defeats his purpose by a bitter 
tone throughout. He repeatedly directs sarcasm toward the “Lords of the 
Land” and the “Bosses of the Buildings,” in other words, the white peo- 
ple who are engaged in keeping the Negro down. The photographs will 
help to make friends for the Negro, but the context misses a magnificent 
opportunity to follow up on the pictorial work. E.S.B. 


DEEP SOUTH. A Study of Social Class and Color Caste in a Southern City. 
By A.uson Davis, BurLeicH B. Garpner, and Mary R. Garpner. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. 558. 


The subtitle of this book indicates its general thesis. It is another at- 
tempt to utilize the research methods of anthropology in the study of 
community life in contemporary American civilization. The project, di- 
rected by Professor W. Lloyd Warner of the University of Chicago, 
formerly of Harvard University, was made possible by a grant from The 
Committee on Industrial Physiology of Harvard University. 

Four researchers, a white man and his wife and a Negro and his wife, 
lived for two years in “Old City,” as the community is named, and gath- 
ered data which reflect conditions in both the urban center and the rural 
county, “Old County.” 

Classes in both of the two color castes are identified in terms of their 
respective status. Interrelations between classes in each caste and between 
the two castes are interestingly set forth. Social mobility is possible from 
class to class within a caste, but caste lines are more rigidly drawn. The 
social pattern of superiority and authority of the white group and of 
subordination and submission of the Negro group is well established and 
recognized by both castes. Denial to the Negro of various opportunities, 
privileges, and obligations in work, education, and government is amply 
and concretely set forth. However, the evidence points to gradual changes 
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in the system which are beginning to be observable and which are stimu- 
lated especially by economic change and economic pressures, as well as by 
conflict between some of the long-accepted social dogmas. 

The book is well organized and is illustrated by many charts and 
tables as well as by descriptions of incidents and quotations from inter- 
views and from public utterances, both formal and informal. It furnishes 
another volume of merit to be added to the list of community studies uti- 
lizing the anthropological research techniques. B.A.MCC. 


WHEN PEOPLES MEET, A Study in Race and Cultural Contacts. By ALAIN 
Locke and Bernuarp J. Stern. New York: Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 1942, pp. x-+-756. 


This study is broadly conceived and judiciously carried out. The five 
parts deal with these topics: culture contact and the growth of civiliza- 
tion, varieties of culture contact, the ways of dominant people (devices of 
power), the ways of submerged peoples (tactics of survival and counter- 
assertion), and the contemporary scene in intercultural relations. Each 
part contains several chapters, and each chapter is composed of a half- 
dozen selections from authorities, and an interpretive introduction. 
Among the more interesting chapters are these: The universality of cul- 
tural interchange, Europe aims at dominance, the economic basis of cul- 
ture conflict, types of social cleavage, techniques of dominance, dilemmas 
of dominance, the predicaments of minorities, minority issues in Ameri- 
can democracy. The list of contributors is long, such as: Romanzo 
Adams, Ruth Benedict, Franz Boas, John Dollard, E. Franklin Frazier, 
M. J. Herskovitz, Charles S. Johnson, Otto Klineberg, Ralph Linton, 
Margaret Mead, Robert Redfield, Edward Sapir, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb, Clark Wissler. Wher it is considered that 
more than seventy-five people have contributed to this compilation, the 
comprehensiveness of the work is evident. For the most part, the choices 
have been well made and the contributions have been distinctive. The va- 
rious elements have been organized into what amounts to a valuable 
handbook. The general scheme of arrangement is unique. The trend of 
the selections runs somewhat to the political. Students will find the mate- 
rials stimulating and realistic. They will furnish extensive bases for a 
wide range of classroom discussion. Some readers will wish that a larger 
place had been given to selections which suggest social laws and sociologi- 
cal principles more definitely, and which call attention to the fundamental 
processes of acculturation and even of assimilation. E.S.B. 
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THE CHORTI INDIANS OF GUATEMALA. By Cnaries Wispom. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. xiv-+-490. 


This anthropological account of the culture and habitat of the Chorti 
area of Guatemala is remarkably thorough. No item concerning their 
mode of agriculture, their industrial or sexual division of labor, the origin 
or development of their institutions, and the social organization in gen- 
eral appears unimportant in this composite statement of Chorti culture. 
The first half of the book deals essentially with their economic way of 
life, and the second half with political, social, and religious organizations 
and related institutions. Of particular interest are the co-operative spirit 
of family or community and the complex family or kinship system. Since 
the Chorti area was the locale of the Old Empire Maya civilization and 
since these people may be descendants of the preconquest Copan people, 
not a few of the linguistic and cultural traits may be survivals from old 
Maya sources. J-E.N. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


THE WORLD ARMAMENTS RACE 1919-1939. By N. M. SLoutzx:. Ge- 
neva, Switzerland: Geneva Research Centre, July, 1941, pp. 129. 


CHILDREN WHO WORK ON THE NATION’S CROPS. By Gertrupe 
Fo.txs Zimanp. New York: National Child Labor Committee, January, 
1942, pp. 20. 


DEMOCRACY CARES. The Story behind Public Assistance in New York 
State. Albany, N.Y.: New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
November, 1941, pp. 93. 


FROM RELIEF TO SOCIAL SECURITY. By Grace Assotr. Chicago: — 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. viii-+-388. . 


The contents of this book are divided into two parts—Toward an 
Adequate Public Assistance Program and Some Administrative Prob- 
lems of the Public Welfare Sciences. Each of the various chapters repre- 
sents some paper or lecture given in connection with some special occa- 
sion. Most of the papers were presented during the depression period. In 
all of them public responsibility for social success is emphasized. Although 
security is in the foreground, relief will still be needed. Such relief should 
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be supported by federal, state, and local governments on a well-planned 
federal-state system. Successful public service will require high profes- 
sional standards. Civil service systems should be applicable not only to 
subordinate officials but to important executive positions as well. Further- 
more, social work administration should come from the ranks of social 
workers. In discussing the subject of health, Miss Abbott says that she 
favors increased public facilities for medical care rather than the move- 
ment toward health insurance. Part of the need could be met by adding 
to the Social Security Act a provision requiring unemployment compensa- 
tion to be extended to unemployment due to illness and a second amend- 
ment providing for invalidity assistance under the federal-state grants-in- 
aid. Several papers deal with problems of child welfare. G.B.M. 


WAR AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION. Edited by Jesse D. CLarKson and 
Tuomas C, CocuHran. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941, 
pp. xviii-+333. 


Under the general theme of the historian’s perspective of war as a 
social institution, some twenty-six scholars of note have contributed each 
a chapter. Their views fall under five different positions: (1) the roots 
of war, (2) its strategy and tactics, (3) its effect upon the concept of 
neutrality, (4) its influence on social institutions, and (5) how America 
is concerned in the present war (previous to December 7, 1941). To indi- 
cate the diversity in the approaches taken by these scholars, they discuss 
war in terms of psychology, geography, economics, public finance, poli- 
tics, foreign policies, sociology, and history. It is shown that war as we 
know it is entirely an artificial development, and that the technique used 
to cause war could be used to insure peace instead of war. But, since war 
is now a reality, the book is invaluable for its insight into the far-reaching 
influences of war on practically every aspect of life. J-E.N. 


AMERICAN FAMILY BEHAVIOR. By Jessm Bernarp. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers Publishers, 1942, pp. xxii-+-564. 


“There are in general two sorts of forces, one personal and one institu- 
tional, which hold people together in wedlock,” stated Cooley in his pene- 
trating volume on Social Organization. This is used as the central theme 
of the present volume, and the method of analysis is essentially sociomet- 
ric. The book is characterized by “its emphasis upon sociometric, or men- 
surational, methods and by its application of social psychology to family 
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problems. It is essentially an applied social psychology.” The various 
“concepts” are reduced to concrete, specific behavior situations. The first 
series of chapters are devoted to the functions of the family, which are 
classified as: (1) reproductive, (2) protective, (3) socializing, (4) affec- 
tional, and (5) regulative. A wealth of material—figures, tables, cases— 
is presented to test and describe these functions, particularly in terms of 
conformity or nonconformity to behavior norms. Institutional behavior 
is analyzed in the light of social change. 

The remainder of the book deals largely with the personal side of mar- 
riage and the family. The attention shifts from “institutional norms of 
behavior in family life to interpersonal relationships among family mem- 
bers,” including parent-child ‘relationships, sib relationships, and the 
equilibration of marriage and marital adjustments. 

The author amply justifies her contention that there is room for an- 
other book on the family. The synthesis of new studies and monographs, 
the sociometric approach, and the careful analysis of data fully justify the 
publication. , ‘ M.H.N. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK. SELECTED PAPERS, Sixty-eighth Annual Conference, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, June 1-7, 1941. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941, pp. xi-+-787. 


Herein are found sixty-four of the 150 and more papers that were pre- 
sented at the 1941 National Conference of Social Work. They are ar- 
ranged in three parts. The first is general. Jane M. Hoey points out how 
public officials need a knowledge of social work activities in order that 
they “may know how activities and organized effort affect people’s lives, 
and what economic and social needs are inadequately met.” Moreover, 
social work has been engaged in urging “the use of democratic processes 
within the governmental structure.” A new role is advanced for social 
work, “the watchdog of democracy.” 

Part II deals with “Areas of Social Work Concern.” It includes a 
“platform on interstate migration,” a discussion of the role of group 
work “in the preservation and extension of civil liberties” presented by 
Clara Kaiser, a paper on the work for refugees in the United States. 

The largest single section is Part III on “Social Work in Practice.” 
Gordon Hamilton redefines the basic philosophy of case work, not only 
in its pragmatic ability to help but also in “its power to liberate, enlarge, 
and socialize the human spirit.” The basic skills in case work are pre- 
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sented by Charlotte Towle with the caution that there are no short cuts 
to scientific goals. Case work in the defense program is handled by Geof- 
frey May and the developments in old age and survivors’ insurance by 
John J. Carson. The contributions of the group work process to housing 
programs are treated by Jean Coman. Stirring papers appear on social 
action and the social action role of social workers. This annual volume 
grows increasingly useful as a reference work not only to social workers 
but to both the general public and social scientists. E.S.B. 


COOPERATION, A CHRISTIAN MODE OF INDUSTRY. By EDbcar 
ScumrepELer. Ozone Park, N.Y.: Catholic Literary Guild, 1941, pp. 218. 


The author reviews the history of the co-operative movement in several 
countries and in some of its most important phases. The United States, 
Nova Scotia, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark—these are some of the coun- 
tries that are considered. Consumers’ co-operatives, marketing co-opera- 
tives, credit unions, wholesale co-operatives—these are the main types of 
co-operatives that are summarized. Inner weaknesses and outside oppo- 
sition are analyzed briefly. The most important part of the book is the 
clear-cut exposition of co-operative principles. Co-operatives are inter- 
preted as opponents of socialism and as improvements on liberalistic capi- 
talism. According to the author, co-operatives create “trust in self-help 
and mutual help, self-reliance, and independence.” They create moral re- 
sponsibility in the consumer and educate him in an appreciation of quality. 
They reintroduce the just price and abolish usurious practices. This book 
will be especially useful in discussion groups and also for individual 
reading. E.S.B. 


NEW GATEWAYS TO CREATIVE LIVING. By Hornett Hart. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941, pp. 197. 


The destructiveness which dominates the world today is not to be 
charged wholly to mankind. The will to destroy is intrinsic in the physi- 
cal world as well as in the social world, according to Dr. Hart. Another 
universal characteristic is spontaneous creativity. Its main citadel is in the 
inner world of personality. The author seeks to point out ways by which 
personalities can make adjustments through the exercise of the inner 
springs of creativity. An operational technique is advanced which involves 
carrying out certain types of activity. Three are negative and involve the 
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avoidance of force, fraud, and fear. Three are positive and refer to under- 
standing others, to stimulating others, and to disciplining ourselves and 
our groups toward “one great, creative fellowship of mankind.” The 
spirit of spontaneous creativity, around which the author builds his sys- 
tem of personal adjustment, is God. To make use of the energies of spon- 
taneous creativity is “to become a joyous channel for the energies of the 
universe.” The style is popular and the illustrations are simple. The tech- 
niques that are suggested will be helpful to those persons who are mystical 
and lonely and unadjusted. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS. By Henry A. Bowman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942, pp. xvi+-493. 


This textbook edition is designed primarily to aid college students in 
getting ready for marriage, discussing in an objective and understanding 
manner the questions asked by college students relative to the choice of 
life partners and marriage relations. It is equally valuable for all young 
people who look forward to successful marriages. Starting with the rea- 
sons for marriage and marriage versus a career, the author discusses such 
problems as the age of marriage, choosing a mate, mixed marriages, court- 
ship and engagement, wedding and honeymoon, how to get along with 
people, factors that contribute to success or failure in marriage, sex in 
marriage, the use of money and leisure time, the question of reproduc- 
tion, and family planning. The emphasis throughout is on the normal, 
though problems of conflict are not avoided; and one chapter deals with 
divorce, mainly to indicate how to avoid it. M.H.N. 





SOCIAL THEORY 


VON WIESE UND DIE ZEITGENOESSISCHE BEZIEHUNGSLEHRE. 
By Pinto Ferrema. Rio de Janeiro: Des Instituts fuer Sociologie, 1941, 
pp. 115. 


A brief treatise on sociology in which the conceptions of social space 
and social time are admirably presented and analyzed. Although the 
writer is a Brazilian, he is well acquainted with German and American 
literature on sociology and quotes freely therefrom. 
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ON SOCIAL FREEDOM. By Joun Stuart Mut. Introduction by DorotHy 
Fospick. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. 69. 


This little-known essay representing the ripe fruit of Mill’s social 
thought repudiates in part the position taken in the earlier treatise en- 
titled On Liberty. Mill herein admits the role of some of the factors 
which necessarily limit and condition individual human freedom. 


WHY HITLER’S ECONOMY FOOLED THE WORLD. By Henry J. Tay- 
Lor. New York: The Christopher Publishing House, 1941, pp. 45. 


Acting by coercion, people in Germany have been working for the 
state and an aggressive war instead of for themselves and the personal 
enjoyment of comforts and luxuries. Thus, Hitler’s economy fooled the 
world. 


PLOWSHARES AND PRUNING HOOKS. By Orpneus L. Woopsury. New 
York: The Christopher Publishing House, 1941, pp. 64. 


The author points out how lack of purchasing power leads the people 
of a nation to accept a war ideology. He advocates an international mon- 
etary system as a necessary means of facilitating exchange of goods. 


LANGUAGE IN ACTION. By S. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1941, pp. ix-+-243. 


This book is written by a professor of English of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, but the unique treatment of the subject was inspired by 
Korzybski’s Science and Sanity. Language is here treated as a tool for 
creative adjustment. The author develops the difference between the 
“extensional” and the “intensional’’ uses of language. To illustrate the 
desirability of the former, he likens the symbolic function of language to 
a map which, if it is to be helpful, must truly represent the territory it 
symbolizes. It furnishes factual information about the thing it represents. 
It reports—it denotes. Intensional language connotes. It is the verbaliza- 
tion of affect. “It is the habit of guiding ourselves by words alone rather 
than by the facts to which words should guide us.” 

This book is a unique re-emphasis of the plea to be scientific in thought 
and speech. It shows that to be thus in the sociopsychological realm de- 
mands not only loyalty to general uniformities of behavior but more par- 
ticularly a reckoning with individuality and the uniqueness of each 
product of social interaction. DAVID D. EITZEN 
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PAX AMERICANA. By James H. R. Cromwett. Chicago: A. Kroch and Son, 
1941, pp. 94. 


In this short monograph the author sets forth the reasons why he be- 
lieves that permanent peace in the world cannot be secured without the 
active participation of the United States—and events are in harmony 
with his conclusions. He begins with the influences of the machine age 
and the causes of the first World War, the problems of the League of 
Nations and its failure, and he then goes on to discuss the economic and 
political threats to democracy. In general, the author shows why, in his 
judgment, isolation is impossible today, and what is to be America’s role 
in the new world order. It is a timely and challenging book, written for 
any layman to appreciate. J-E.N. 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK. By Hersert H. Aptexar. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941, pp. ix-+201. 


The author starts from some of the psychotherapeutic assumptions of 
the late Otto Rank and ends in a discussion of case work concepts that 
include social situations. He begins with the concept of ambivalence, 
which he defines as conflict between opposing tendencies of the human 
mind. Then comes the term “will,” which signifies “activity of a particu- 
lar or characteristic nature going on within an individual and directed 
toward a certain end.” It includes a teleological factor and refers to 
energy “organized towards particular ends.” Will is ambivalent. It 
wants, and it does not want. The latter tendency, the negative one, is 
called denial. The next term in the sequence is “relationship,” which de- 
scribes what happens when two wills or parts of willis come together. 
“Movement” is psychological change of any kind, but particularly that 
which results from relationship. In relationship occurs “projection,” 
which in simplest terms means “a putting out” of one’s self. This is fol- 
lowed in case work on the part of the client by “identification” of himself 
with the social agency or the social worker, which is a kind of leaning 
upon, as it were. The case worker experiences a similar twofold set of 
reactions, first of “interpretation” or projection of himself into the 
client’s situation, and second of “recognition,” which is an identification 
of the worker with the client’s experience. 

The author next discusses the “case work situation,’ which is both 
physical and psychological, and which involves basically “the constant 
and stable characteristics of the agency and the dynamic, moving quality 
of the client.” Thus, the author shifts from psychotherapy to case work 
with its social interaction elements. Movement takes place with reference 
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to some part of the personality of the client, that is to say, it is “focused” 
on some phase of the client’s life and involves a degree of social reorienta- 
tion. The psychotherapist usually limits himself to an internal adjustment 
of the individual. The whole story from ambivalence through to change 
in some phase of the life of the client is the “‘social work process.” To the 
extent that the case worker perceives the meaning of the process, he has 
control over the process. While there are many points in this book which 
need further explanation and clarification and while not all readers will 
agree with every definition, yet the book contains real food for thought 
and discussion by all social workers and by social psychologists. £.s.B. 


THE CRISIS OF OUR AGE: The Social and Cultural Outlook. By Prrmm A. 
Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1941, pp. 338. 


This stirring and moderate-sized volume will serve admirably as a 
lookout point from which the lay reader may view the vast landscape 
traversed by this amazing scholar in his earlier and monumental work, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, the fourth, and final, volume of which 
recently appeared. The book here reviewed represents Dr. Sorokin’s 
“Lowell Institute Lectures” given in 1941 at Harvard University, where 
he is chairman of the Department of Sociology. These Lowell lectures, 
with others at Duke University, Georgetown University, and the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society, are fused in the present work. The re- 
sult has none of the flavor (or lack of flavor) of a compilation, but strikes 
one as a well-knit and rapidly moving epitome of the four volumes of his 
Dynamics. The present review aims merely to state in simple terms the 
basic social theory contained and implied (by references to the larger 
work) and to indicate the areas of our Western culture to which it is 
quite concretely applied in the book under review. 

Professor Sorokin’s thesis is that the popular shallow optimism of 
“bigger and better” as the law of automatic endless social progress is a 
“sweet” fallacy now consigned, by the march of events, to history’s ash- 
can. Likewise false is the colossal pessimism of Spengler’s theory of a 
fixed and predestined life cycle for every culture. Sorokin holds, contrary 
to both, that every culture passes through phases in its various compart- 
ments of integration and disintegration. This produces three dominant 
forms of cultural integration: namely, the “ideational,” the “sensate”’ at 
the other extreme, and an intermediate blend of these two, called the 
“idealistic.” But since, even under the general dominance of any one of 
these types, the opposite may be dominant in one or more of the compart- 
ments of that same culture, it is always possible for the culture to increase 
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its emphasis on the then minor view of life, so that that same subordinate 
life view, spreading to other fields of interest, may come to be the domi- 
nant type of that same culture in later centuries. The resulting oscilla- 
tion of culture from type to type (pp. 26, 305), along with the laws that 
govern it, makes up the processes of social and cultural dynamics. Dr. 
Sorokin maintains that Western society is facing a real crisis—one which 
involves its whole way of life, thought, and conduct. It does not, how- 
ever, face extinction, but does witness the end of its long dominant form 
of integration, namely, that of a sensate culture (pp. 16-17). 

An ideational culture is a system unified by the conviction that “God is 
the only true reality and value.” On the other hand, a sensate culture 
holds that ‘only what we see, hear, smell, touch, and otherwise perceive 
through our sense organs is real and has value” (p. 21). When a dis- 
integrating (changing) ideational culture system moving toward sensat- 
ism and a sensate system moving toward ideationalism meet, they blend 
for a time in a new organic whole known as cultural idealism. This type 
is exemplified in Greek life of the fifth century B.C. and in European 
culture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. “Its major premise 
was that the true reality is partly supersensory and partly sensory—that 
it embraces the supersensory and superrational aspect, plus the rational 
aspect and, finally, the sensory aspect, all blended into one unity, that of 
the infinite manifold, God” (p. 20). 

Our Western culture, of which that of Europe and America is merely 
two aspects, is overripe for a shift of emphasis from dominant sensatism 
toward ideationalism. In fact, says Dr. Sorokin, it is already on that road. 
The accompanying disintegration and disorganization account for much 
of the bizarre sordidness, personal and international crime, and other 
hideous aspects of present-day existence. In painting this picture, Soro- 
kin’s vast erudition, satirical ability, and capacity for telling illustration 
come into full play. All this makes a profound book into one of compelling 
interest, and one easy to read. 

The plan of the volume is to trace the crisis through Western fine arts ; 
the systems of truth, namely, science, philosophy, and religion; ethics and 
law; family, government, economic organization, liberty, and interna- 
tional relations; criminality, war, revolution, suicide, mental disease, and 
impoverishment. The book ends with the chapters on American Trends 
and The Way Out. This way is by a return to ideationalism and “the 
truth of Faith.” It rings like a trumpet call to a new way of life. It is the 
present reviewer's opinion that this volume will play a large part in 
bringing to the mass of intelligent, though lay, readers a firsthand ac- 
quaintance with one of the master minds of this generation. C.M.C. 
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ESPACO-TEMPO E RELACOES SOCIAES. By Mario Lins. Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Rodrigues and Co., 1940, pp. 207. 


INTRODUCAO A ESPACIOLOGIA SOCIAL. By Mario Lins. Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Rodrigues and Co., 1940, pp. 44. 


Positive sociology was made a religion by Benjamin Constant, one of 
the founders of the Republic of Brazil. Among the churches of Rio de 
Janeiro there is a magnificent edifice where the altar bears as its central 
figure of adoration the bust of Auguste Comte. The adherents of this 
faith include the names of many leading intellectuals, even that of Presi- 
dent Vargas. There may be only a slight relation between this fact and 
the publication of Mario Lins’ stimulating book Espago-Tempo e Re- 
lacgoes Sociaes (“Space-Time and Social Relations’’), but it is out of such 
an atmosphere that a strong trend in “neo-positivism” in sociology has 
evolved, and with this brilliant work the author takes a place in the 
vanguard of the movement. 

With a confidence and daring in keeping with his theme Lins relegates 
classic sociology to the rubbish heap and presents a new basis for social 
thought. In a prefatory appreciation his colleague Duacir Menezes states: 
“The youth of the author will explain the audacity which these pages 
reveal.” Yet the thesis is developed with the erudition of a mature scholar. 
The work is profusely documented with references which display the 
Brazilian’s characteristic facility with many languages. Quotations in 
the original appear in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

The author opens his first chapter with the statement: “Social forms 
may no longer be fully appreciated sociologically through the principles 
of classic sociology. These presuppose a conception of social space that is 
Euclidean, and lose their significance in the face of the reality ushered 
in by a physics which gives us a relativistic structure of space.” He holds 
that sociology should be made into an exact science through “physicaliza- 
tion.” But this physicalization may be through the physics and mathe- 
matics not of Euclid but rather of Einstein. 

The author follows in the footsteps of Simmel in emphasizing form or 
structure rather than content as the field of sociology. He refers to the 
illustration from geometry which considers the form of solids as abstrac- 
tions apart from their content. But at this point he parts company with 
Simmel. Form in the geometry of Euclid has only three dimensions. Ein- 
stein gives a fourth, space-time, which in sociology is all important. 

According to the author, “in social space, its forms act as systems of 
curvature in whose functions the development of the processes (economic, 
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political, religious, etc.) vary as potentials in their respective fields. In 
social space we are not limited to even four dimensions, but must recog- 
nize as many as there are variables in the processes of adaptation in all 
social relations. It has no dimensions.” 

To make sociology a science, then, it is necessary to express social phe- 
nomena in terms of mathematical equations. Walras, Pareto, Divisia, 
and others have gone far in establishing economics as a physicomathemati- 
cal science, evolving equations for exchange, ophelimity, balance, con- 
servation, and circulation. Some isolated sociological processes have al- 
ready been given mathematical expression, but the greatest task yet to be 
accomplished is the reduction of the whole field of socialization to a 
single equation. Introdugdo a Espaciologia Social (“Introduction to So- 
cial Spaciology”) is a concise summary of the position which has been 


advanced in the more extensive work. JOHN B. GRIFFING 
SACRAMENTO 


CREATIVE FACTORS IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. By Austin L. Por- 
TERFIELD. Durham: Duke University Press, 1941, pp. xi+-282. 


In the Editorial Note, Professors C. A. Ellwood and H. E. Jensen call 
attention to the need in the scientific field of developing methodological 
principles as well as mere technical methods. These principles take into 
consideration the culturally derived forms and processes of human asso- 
ciation, “the creative insights of the scientific imagination,” and other 
dynamic factors in research. The author points out that scientific research 
is superficial unless the research person takes into full consideration how 
scientists themselves are products of certain culture patterrs, how they are 
possessors of a definite status that functions continually, and how they 
are persons “with certain likes and dislikes, attitudes and values.” No 
one is a reliable scientist until he takes into account in his scientific con- 
clusions how he and his methods are themselves products of underlying 
processes and how his findings must be discounted in terms of these dy- 
namic and changing cultural factors and social forces. He protests sharply 
against the procedure which sets up certain measuring sticks and then says 
that science exists only where these measuring sticks can be applied. He 
objects to that method of research which defines units of measurements 
for objects of sensation, external ends of responses, and objective symbols, 
and insists there can be no truth if these units of physical measurement 
cannot be used. 
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The author develops at length the nature of scientific imagination and 
its role in research. The scientist needs to be able to see just how the 
concepts and methods that he uses are the products, at least to a substan- 
tial degree, of cultural configurations. Hence, imagination is explained, 
classified, and analyzed in its functions. Imagination is defined as “the 
ability to perceive configurations or wholes of reality in space and time, to 
observe the relations within each configuration as changing within the 
total situation, to experience insight into and to be able to anticipate or re- 
construct the process by which the changes take place, to segregate out 
components of the evolving Gestalt as new wholes, and to reintegrate 
these new wholes in a more inclusive, ever-growing configuration of enti- 
ties, processes, and relations.” The various phases of imagination are 
given as (a) imagery, (b) memory, (c) foresight, (d) synopsis, (e) in- 
sight, and (f) synthesis. Then, there is spatial, social, naturalistic- 
empathetic, and private imagination. Further, there are intellectual, emo- 
tional, and unconscious factors in imagination. Imagination is pronounced 
the method of hypothesis, which in turn is indispensable to scientific 
method, being the creative aspect of research. Six kinds of hypotheses are 
described, and the roles of imagination in observation, in classification, 
in quantification, and in the invention of research techniques are outlined. 
While the opponents of Dr. Porterfield’s position will probably not be 
convinced, yet, if they will be open minded, they will at least rethink their 
own contentions. A remarkably wide span of materials has been analyzed 
and integrated in this noteworthy and valuable treatise on methodology 
in science. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH, A STUDY IN METHODS OF GATHERING DATA. 
Revised Edition. By Grorce A. LuNoperc. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1942, pp. xx +426. 


This book is more than a mere revised edition, for it has been extensive- 
ly rewritten Two new chapters deal with “Questionnaires” and “Socio- 
metric Methods in Ecology and Interpersonal Relations.”’ The references 
are brought up to date. The author’s experiences in practical research are 
utilized to good advantage. Special attention is given to attitude research. 
The interview receives half a chapter, and research in interpersonal rela- 
tions is emphasized and clarified. Other topics that are treated success- 
fully are: the planning of research, difficulties in objective observation, 
terminology, the sample, the schedule, measuring institutional behavior, 
and social bookkeeping. A valuable bibliography of bibliographies is 
added. The viewpoint in this edition is greatly broadened and to good 
advantage. E.S.B. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE PRINCIPLES IN THE LIGHT OF SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. By JoserH Mayer. Durham: Duke University Press, 1941, 
pp. xxii+-573. 


The intention of the author of this scholarly work is, in his own 
_ words, “to provide an exploratory basis for a more realistic approach to 

social science principles in general, even though the major portion of it 
has been devoted to a ground-clearing analysis of modern economic 
theory.” He goes far toward separating pseudo from actual science in 
economics, and for this purpose draws materials from modern logic, psy- 
chology, anthropology, history, sociology, and the philosophy of value in 
general. His treatment of some of the basic concepts in economics (value 
and utility, price, markets, money, business cycles, income, wealth, et 
cetera) places economics in due relation to the other social sciences. All 
of these social sciences appear subject to a common methodology, and 
liable to similar criticisms ; furthermore, they would all gain by following 
the scientific pattern of analysis and synthesis here applied to economic 
theory by way of example. The author clarifies the meaning of many 
terms, exposes biases and illusions, sifts out and discards false theory, and 
leaves that which is, in the light of present understanding, acceptable for 
the solution of problems which challenge social scientists. The findings 
in the present study are a genuine and important contribution to method- 
ology for the social sciences. J-E.N. 


SMOKE FROM THEIR FIRES. By CL .e.ian S. Forp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941, pp. 248. 


This is the life story of a Kwakiutl chief as told to the author. An an- 
thropological sketch in the Introduction describes Kwakiutl life in gen- 
eral as a setting for the story related by Charles James Nowell, the name 
by which this Indian is known. At the time of his birth at Fort Rupert 
in 1870, there was little influence from contact with the whites, and 
throughout his life Charles has remained loyal to Indian ways. All the 
more reason, therefore, why the attitudes of the narrator may be regarded 
as an excellent source for ancient Kwakiutl customs and traditions. There 
is a faithful delineation of the circumstances of his birth, childhood, 
school days, adolescence, his relations with girls, his marriage, and his 
adult life up to 1940. The folkways and mores of these people, in their 
economic, political, religious, and social aspects, are revealed in language 
which is exceptionally intimate and expressive. J-E.N. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL THEORY. By Wine tm ScHwer. Translated by Bar- 
THOLOMEW LANDHEER. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1940, pp. xv-+360. 


The author maintains an objective, logical attitude toward his task of 
defining Catholic social theory. He evinces a wide acquaintance with 
social philosophy generally, and gives the general setting of Catholic 
social theory not only within the larger field of Catholic theology but also 
in social conditions and social changes. In tracing changes in social Ca- 
tholicism he admits the presence of inconsistencies and even of errors. He 
pays special tribute to Leo XIII and Pius XI because of their explora- 
tions of social problems and of their role in bringing about a rebirth of 
Catholic social theory. He discusses in terms of Catholic social theory, 
past and present, such themes as individualism and collectivism, Christian 
universalism, the family in social and cultural life, domain and limitation 
of state power, and the foundation of free social processes, although he 
does not make clear the nature of these processes. A social structure is 
needed which represents ‘“‘an organic unity embracing the whole of man- 
kind.” The separation of the church and the state cannot be ideal but 
can be recognized in cases of emergency. They meet in a higher goal than 
either alone has, namely, “to elevate men and society to moral perfection.” 
With reference to the future of society the author is somewhat dubious. 
Considering his premises and his purposes, he has written a valuable sum- 
mary. E.S.B. 


FOUNTAINHEADS OF FREEDOM. By Irwin EpMAN. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1941, pp. xii-+-576. 


The purpose of this splendid book is “the clarification of the origin 
and the implication of the democratic idea.” The first part is a commen- 
tary written by the author, and the second contains excerpts from origi- 
nal source materials, so that the reader has his reference library con- 
veniently included in the same volume. In both parts the same topical 
organization is followed. The scope of this survey ranges from ancient 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman sources and the Christian tradition through 
the English, French, and American development of democratic values 
and institutions, and finally contemporary views on the essentials of 
democracy are presented. A summary and synthesis for general interpreta- 
tion are available in the chapter entitled ““Toward Social Democracy.” 

This is one of the best books on the growth of democratic ideals and 
institutions that have yet appeared. It does not pretend to be exhaustive in 
its research; actually there are plenty of data to show how civilizations 
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earlier than those which begin the present story were also concerned 
about democratic social values, and other writers of importance in later 
periods could have been included for some phase or other of the subject. 
What is more important, a difficult and vital subject has been handled 
exceptionally well, in simple, clear language; and not only scholars in 
social philosophy but the general public should find the book interesting 
and instructive. J-E.N. 


STATISTICS OF FAMILY COMPOSITION IN SELECTED AREAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1934-1936. Washington, D.C.: Social Security 
Board, 1942, pp. 306. 


This volume of statistics is based on the idea that “the essential objec- 
tive of social security is family security.” 


AFTER THREE YEARS: A RESTUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND ECO. 
NOMIC ADJUSTMENT OF A GROUP OF DROUGHT MIGRANTS. 
By Paut H. Lanors. Pullman, Washington: State College of Washington, 
Bulletin, No. 407, October 1941, pp. 36. 


Twenty-three interesting conclusions are reached in this research study. 





SOCIAL DRAMA 


THE WOOKEY. A Play by Freverick Hazuitt BRENNAN. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1941, pp. 249. 


The present is a most appropriate time to read this play about Mr. 
Wookey, the Wookey, the little stout tugboat captain who is British and 
democratically British, ever aware of his duties and responsibilities as a 
citizen of the Empire. He, indeed, assumes a guardianship over the wel- 
fare of the British people which enables him to criticize at will Number 
10 Downing Street. For Mr. Wookey, in the eyes of his creator, is the 
spirit of Britain, a spirit which is characterized by superb heroism in its 
fight for the maintenance of freedom and the rights of liberty-loving 
men. 

The action of the play takes place in and about the Wookey home in 
the East End dock area of London during the period immediately pre- 
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ceding the declaration of war and during the bombing of London in 
1940. Much of the delightfully subtle humor of the play evolves with 
the delineation of the character of the Wookey and the exposition of his 
philosophy as head of a British family and a citizen. “A loyal British sub- 
jeck, ’e mikes ’is ’ome an’ founds ’is family. . . . That’s ’is important busi- 
ness,” he declares. Yes, Mr. Wookey is opinionated, and what is more, 
his opinion is respected by his family and the dock workers. When war is 
first declared, he is against it on the grounds that he foresaw what was 
going to happen if the government kept on coddling Hitler. “This bug- 
ger ‘Itler, ’e wants ter boss the ’ole world. We should ha’ kicked ’is ribs 
in five years ago. I advised it in writin’ . . . me advice was ignored. So 
now we're in for it. But I doesn’t cooperate. Not with the present British 
government, I doesn’t.” And that is that so far as the Wookey is con- 
cerned. 

He plans to ignore the whole war. But then comes the disaster in 
France and the Dunkirk incident. Will the Wookey take his sturdy little 
tug and aid in the rescue? He agrees finally to go, but only to rescue a 
relative. When he arrives off the shore of Dunkirk, the relative cannot be 
found, and he is impressed into the service of the general rescue work. 
Landing finally at the London docks of a petrol company, he finds him- 
self dispossessed of his boat because he cannot pay for the petrol. A high 
light of the play occurs when Mr. Wookey, outraged over the loss of his 
tug, sits down to write a letter of complaint to Winston Churchill. The 
letter is dictated to his daughter during a terrible air raid; but, though 
the bombs may fall where they will, Mr. Wookey’s letter will also fall 
into Mr. Churchill’s hands. ‘The raid does force him to add a P.S. to the 
letter, to wit: “An unidentified flyer, probably of German origin, ’as just 
dropped an incendiary bomb through my parlor winder. This tends to 
confirm my doubts as to the efficiency of the British Gov’ment in the con- 
duck of the war. ’Owever, I feels that I can no longer remain strickly in 
a neutral position. I therefore offers the British my support.” After that, 
all is well. Mr. Wookey has rallied to the support of the government. 
Britain is unified. The play might well be labeled as a play for all liberty- 
loving patriots to read. Don’t miss the opportunity of reading it; you’ll 
be sure to catch its spark of determination to resist tyranny. M.J.V. 
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